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THE NEGRO IN EDUCATION! 


In the early history of America there were three types 
of settlements—the French, Spanish, and English. In the 
French Provinces the teachings of the ‘‘Code Noir’’ made 
it incumbent upon the masters to teach the slaves, at least to 
read, in order, of course, that they might read the Bible; 
and in the Spanish districts the Latin custom of miscegena- 
tion prevented the rise of objections to the teaching of 
slaves, in case there should be any who eared to instruct the 
Negroes. In the English Provinces, on the other hand, since 
teaching the slaves would probably result in their becoming 


1In the preparation of this manuscript the following books have been 
useful: Thomas P. Bailey, Race Orthodory in the South (New York: the Neale 
Publishing Company, 1914); Benjamin Griffith Brawley, A Short History of 
the American Negro (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913); Daniel 
Wallace Culp, Twentieth Century Negro Literature (Naperville, Illinois, J. L. 
Nichols and Company, 1902); Albert Bushnell Hart, The Southern South 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1912); Mary White Ovington, Half a 
Man (New York and London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1911); William Pass- 
more Pickett, The Negro Problem (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1909); Charles Victor Roman, American Civilization and the Negro 
(Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1916); Gilbert Thomas Stephenson, 
Race Distinctions in American Law (New York and London: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1910); Booker T. Washington, My Larger Education (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1911); Booker T. Washington, 
Working with the Hands (New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1904) ; 
Booker T. Washington and W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Negro in the South 
(Philadelphia: G. W. Jacobs and Company, 1907); Booker T. Washington and 
others, The Negro Problem (New York: J. Pott and Company, 1903); Willis 
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Christians, the colonists naturally were strenuous in their 
efforts to prevent any enlightenment of the blacks, due to 
the existence of an unwritten law to the effect that no Chris- 
tian might be held aslave. Many planters forbade the teach- 
ing of their slaves, until finally the Bishop of London settled 
the difficulty by issuing a formal declaration in which he 
stated that conversion did not work manumission.? 

The rudimentary education of Negroes was one of the 
first claims on pioneer Christian teachers. Although the 
Negro Year Book for 1914-15 makes note of a public school 
for Indians and Negroes established in 1620, according 
to Brawley and Du Bois, the first schools to be established 
were private institutions.* In New York City in 1704 a 
school was opened for Negroes and Indians by Elias Neau 
and in 1750 Anthony Benezet established an evening school 
for the blacks in Philadelphia. The Society for the Propa- 


Duke Weatherford, Negro Life in the South (New York: Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Press, 1910); Carter Godwin Woodson, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915). 

The following articles have also been used: Henry E. Baker, The Negro 
in the Field of Invention (Journal of Negro History, January, 1917, p. 
21); W. H. Baldwin, Jr., The Present Problem of Negro Education (Ameri- 
can Journal of Social Science, 37, 1899, p. 52); W. E. Burghardt DuBois, The 
College Bred Negro (Atlanta University Publications, No. 15, Atlanta, 1910); 
The Common School and the Negro American (Atlanta University Publications, 
No. 16, 1911); The School (Atlanta University Publications, No. 14, 1909); 
Education and Crime Among Negroes (Review of Reviews, 55, 1917, p. 318; 
Hampton Negro Conference, Annual Report, July, 1899 (Hampton Institute 
Press, 1889) ; Higher Education of the Negro (The Nation, 100, 1915, p. 187) ; 
George Johnson, Education of the Negro (The Nation, 100, 1915, p. 443); 
Jesse Lawson, How to Solve the Race Problem (Report of the Washington 
Conference on the Race Problem in the United States, Washington, D. C., 1904) ; 
William Mathews, The Negro Intellect (North American Review, 149, 1889, p. 
91); More Testimony on Negro Migration (Survey, July 14, 1917, p. 340); 
National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, 
November, 1915; Michael E. Sadler, Education of the Colored Race (Great 
Britain Educational Department, Special Reports of, 1902, Volume IT); 
Charles Dudley Warner, The Education of the Negro (American Journal of 
Social Science, 38, 1900, p. 1); Booker T. Washington, Fifty Years of Progress 
(Forum 55, 1916, pp. 269-79); Monroe N. Work, The Negro Year Book 
(Nashville, Sunday School Union Print, 1915). 

2 Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 24. 

3 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 104; Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, 
p. 16. 
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gation of the Gospel established in Charleston in 1744 a 
mission school, in which two Negroes were employed to 
instruct their fellowmen. The free Negroes in Charleston 
established a school in 1774 and those in Boston started 
a school in 1798. In 1764 the editor of a paper in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, opened a school for Negroes and in 1800 
a schoolhouse and 350 acres of ground were left by the 
will of Robert Pleasants to be used for the benefit of Negro 
children.t About this same time in Newark, New Jersey, 
the Kosciusko School was established by means of a sum 
amounting to £13,000 left by Kosciusko for the educa- 
tion of the Negroes.’ In the Middle West private schools 
had been organized by manumitted Negroes. 

St. Frances Academy, established in Baltimore in 1825, 
by The Colored Woman’s Society, was the first school for 
colored girls. An institute for Negro children was estab- 
lished in 1837 in Cheyney, Pennsylvania, with the $10,000 
left by Richard Humphries. By 1838 there were thirteen 
private schools in Philadelphia for the education cf the 
Negro and in 1849 Avery College was established in Alle- 
gheny. Many of the schools were organized by church 
societies. The African Methodist Episcopal Chureh pur- 
chased in 1844 120 acres of land in Ohio upon which was; 
opened the Union Seminary in 1847. This church later in 
co-operation with the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 
established Wilberforce University in Ohio in 1856. Ober- 
lin College in Ohio was opened in 1833 and Ashmun Insti- 
tute, which later became Lincoln University, was estab- 
lished in 1854 in Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, there was in 
certain parts much opposition on the part of the citizens, 
evidenced by the mobbing of a young Quaker woman, Pru- 
dence Crandall, in Canterbury, Connecticut, in 1832, for 
having opened a school for Negro children; and in 1835 by 
the removal from the town of Noyes Academy in Canaan, 
New Hampshire, a school which had opened its doors to 
Negroes. 


4 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 104. 
5 Washington, My Larger Education, p. 241. 
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The efforts toward education for the Negro were discon- 
nected and unorganized, while the laws opposing such educa- 
tion were fast increasing, so that the results seem very as- 
tonishing, despite the fact that so little was really accom- 
plished. As early as 1740 South Carolina enacted a law 
forbidding the education of Negroes or the employment of 
slaves as scribes. Ohio in 1848 forbade Negroes and mulat- 
toes to attend schools. Indiana enacted no law against 
Negro education but in 1850 omitted the Negroes from the 
school tax, which in turn resulted in their expulsion from 
education in that State. In 1852 Delaware enacted a law 
declaring the schools free for all white children over five 
years of age. In spite of all the regulations and severe laws 
opposing the education of the Negro many ‘‘clandestine 
schools’’ were held in Charleston, Savannah, and New 
Orleans before 1860.6 The private schools increased in 
number rapidly during the early nineteenth century among 
the free Negroes in the District of Columbia and the border 
States. They were less numerous in the South except in cer- 
tain particular districts. In Washington, D. C., and New 
Orleans it is reported that at the opening of the Civil War 
there were about twenty schools for Negroes established.* 
It is also estimated that in the slave States in 1860 there 
were 4,000 free Negro children in school.§ These figures, 
however, are relatively small in comparison with the num- 
bers and economic standards of the free Negroes. In 1836 
in. New Orleans alone the freedmen numbered 855, owned 
620 slaves, and held property whose assessed value equaled 
$2,462,470. By 1860 the total number of free Negroes was 
487,970, or about one ninth of the entire black population ;!° 
but the majority of these freedmen were in the rural dis- 
tricts, whereas the educational opportunities were in the 
cities, so that in 1863, with only 5, per cent of the Negro 

6 Sadler, Gr. Britain Edu, Reports, p. 537. 

7 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 16. 

8 Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 94. 


9 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 103. 
10 [bid., p. 102. 
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population literate the problem was indeed difficult, as far 
as the education of the black race was concerned. 

The next period in the education of the Negro was a 
decade of the establishment of schools by the carpet-bag 
governments, mission societies, and the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Some of the schools established by the Negro carpet-bag- 
gers became very efficient. For example, in Florida, Jona- 
than C. Gibbs, a Negro graduate of Dartmouth, succeeded in 
founding in that State a splendid system of schools, which 
remained even after the fall of the carpet-bag govern- 
ments.'1! The American Missionary Association was the 
first benevolent organization to take up the work of educa- 
tion. The plan of this association was to establish one 
school of higher learning in each of the larger States in the 
South; normal and graded schools in the principal cities; 
and common and parochial schools in the smaller country 
places. Asa result of this program, the principal institu- 
tions established were Hampton Institute, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Fisk University, Straight University, Talladega Col- 
lege, Tougaloo University, and Tillston College.1* The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society started work in 
1862, which resulted in eight schools: Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege and Virginia Union University for men; Spelman Semi- 
nary and Hartshorn Memorial College for women; and the 
coeducational institutions, Bishop College, Benedict College, 
Shaw University, and Jackson College? In 1866, just 
before the beginning of the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in education, the schools so far established had in attend- 
ance nearly 100,000.14 The Freedmen’s Bureau had been 
established in 1865 by an act of Congress and by 1867 it re- 
ported 1,056 Negro teachers and in 1870 the number was in- 
ereased to 1,342. During the five years of its work, this 
bureau established 4,239 schools in the South, with a total 
number of teachers of 9,307 and of students, 247,333.15 

11 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 21. 

12 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 135. 

13 [bid., 137. 


14 Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 94. 
15 Work, Negro Yearbook, 915, p. 201. 
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Howard University, established in 1867, was one of these in- 
stitutions. The Freedman’s Aid Society was organized by 
the northern Methodists in 1866 and to-day this society sup- 
ports fifty institutions, ten of which are collegiate.’® 

At the end of this period many religious agencies were 
establishing schools. The Episcopalians established the St. 
Paul Normal and Industrial School at Lawrence, Virginia, 
and St. Augustine’s in Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
Roman Catholics opened St. Joseph’s Industrial School at 
Clayton, Delaware; St. Augustine’s Academy and St. 
Frances’ Academy. Besides these they have in the United 
States 87 schools for Negro children cared for by 24 sister- 
hoods.1* The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
has established twelve institutions, four colleges, one theo- 
logical school, and seven secondary schools.!* The Presby- 
terian Board of Missions has established Biddle University 
in North Carolina, five seminaries for girls, and 70 acad- 
emies and parochial schools.'® The work of this period was 
not only constructive as far as Negro education was con- 
cerned, but it also affected the life of the white population 
as well by instituting public school systems in ‘‘regions 
where public schools had been unknown,’’”’ bringing about 
a new attitude in the South toward public schools in general, 
since the whites up to this time had, in the words of Colonel 
Richard P. Hallowell, ‘‘regarded the public school system 
in the North with contempt.’’”° 

Toward the end of this period a new type of education 
was introduced by the founding of Hampton Institute in 
1875. This marked the beginning of the period of indus- 
trialism, the purpose of such education being to give the 
Negro children ‘‘ combined mental, moral and industrial 
training.’’*' Following the founding of Hampton, Tuske- 
gee Institute was established; also being an industrial 

16 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 139. 

17 Ibid., p. 141. 

18 Ibid., p. 168. 

19 Ibid., p. 140. 


20 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 22. 
21 Washington, The Negro Problem, p. 19. 
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school. With these two institutions as centers, the ideals of 
the industrial propagandist radiated in all directions, finally 
permeating the whole educational system, not only that of 
the Negro, but the educational system of the schools for 
white children as well. 

Although separation of the black and white children in 
the public schools is forbidden in fourteen of the States, the 
law requires the separation of the children in the following 
States: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. In Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, 
and Wyoming, the boards of education are given the power 
to decide the question. Eleven of the States of the Union 
make no provision in their laws one way or the other.?? 
Separation is demanded in the private schools in Kentucky, 
Florida, Tennessee, and Oklahoma. The law in Kentucky 
was created at a time when it affected only one institution— 
that of Berea College, which was established in 1856 for the 
education of anti-slavery whites and was opened to Negro 
students after the Civil War. In 1904, the date of the pas- 
sage of the law, this college had 927 students, 174 of whom 
were Negroes.?’> All of the Northern States have compulsory 
education, but only two of the Southern States, Kentucky 
and Missouri, have enacted such laws. This does not mean, 
of course, that these laws are enforced, nor is this a key to 
the amount of education obtained in proportion to the popu- 
lation, but it does indicate the difference in opportunities for 
education between the Northern and Southern States. 

In regard to the elementary education of the Negro chil- 
dren the whole situation is rather discouraging, but great 
progress has been made and one may hope for still greater 
progress in the future. The increase in facilities for edu- 
eation between 1866 and 1870 was quite marked, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of pupils, as shown 
by the following table: 


22 Stephenson, Race Distinction in American Law, p. 189. 
23 [bid., p. 154. 
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INCREASE IN EDUCATION FROM 1866 To 187024 





Date Schools No. Teachers | Pupils 
RE eee | 975 | 1,405 90,778 
ERE eee | 1,839 | 2,087 | 111,442 
aa in cy Gus 1,831 2295 104,327 
ies 2°118 2) 455 114,522 
ge oe | 2,677 3,300 149,581 


The total expenditure for education during this period was 
$5,879,924. There was in 1870, however, only about one 
tenth of the Negro children of school age in school. Later, 
from 1889 to 1909, the number of children enrolled greatly 
increased : 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS 5 TO 18 YEARS ENROLLED?25 


Date White Colored 
PERMITE A iptorighe ce bib rane win nie Side aa oe 66.28 51.65 
oe te ee ee ear 72.32 57.67 
SE ohare Sakis a walns ciecinie soe ee 74.76 56.34 


In the first year more than half the children were in school, 
a decade later the increase was practically the same in the 
ease of the Negro children as it was in the case of the white 
children, but nine years later the percentage had risen over 
2 per cent in the case of the white children and had de- 
creased in the case of the blacks. The census report of 1910 
shows the percentage of Negro children enrolled in school 
to be but 47.3 per cent, a decrease of 9 per cent. The 
average attendance of the Negro children amounted to about 
one-third of the number enrolled.?®° For these children there 
were 28,000 teachers, or in other words, one teacher to every 
group of 57 children; whereas the teachers for the white 
children averaged one to 45. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1909 gives a total number of school 
children in the slave States of 3,054,888, instructed by 9,000 
school teachers—3,114 males and 5,886 female.** Accord- 
ing to this report, there would only be one teacher to every 

24 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 20. 

25 Ibid., p. 27. 


26 Hart, The Southern South, p. 310. 
27 Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 96. 
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group of 184.35 children. This seems an impossible num- 
ber, so that one feels that surely something must be wrong 
with the report. The training of these school teachers is 
not of the highest, nor do they have a great deal of training. 
The State School Commissioner of Georgia gives the fol- 
lowing report of conditions there :*8 


326 teachers with normal certificates, 
129 teachers with first grade certificates, 
476 teachers with second grade certificates, 
2,037 teachers held third grade certificates. 
The expenditures for all the children equaled $46,000,000, 
but the Negro children who were one third of the total num- 
ber received but one seventh of this sum. For 231,801 Negro 
children South Carolina spent $366,734.28, or $1.58 per 
capita, whereas Massachusetts spends $27 per capita each 
year, and the District of Columbia spends $35.21. The 
South Carolina school tax is heavier than the tax in Massa- 
chusetts, but this State spends only $3.82 per capita for 
white children.?® Louisiana spends 93 per cent of the 
school funds for the white children, and 7 per cent for the 
colored, making a per capita expenditure of $16.60 for the 
white children and for the Negro an expenditure of $1.59. 
The District of Columbia spends more for the colored chil- 
dren than for the white, per capita expenditure: white, 
$20.82; Negro, $21.87.°° 
The rural schools, as may be expected, are in a worse 
condition than those of the city, in regard to equipment, 
teachers, and especially in subject matter relating to the ad- 
justments toaruralcommunity. Nevertheless, it seems that 
there is much more progress being made in these schools 
than in those in the city. Baily in his Race Orthodoxy 
in the South describes a visit to what he terms a typical 
rural school.*! ‘‘There were no desks and only a small frag- 
ment of a blackboard in one corner. The teacher showed 
28 Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 108. 
29 Ibid., p. 96. 


30 Work, Negro Yearbook, 1915, p. 223. 
31 Baily, Race Orthodozy, pp. 273-280. 
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signs of having very little education himself and used no 
methods whatsoever in teaching. There was only one whole 
book for the entire reading class. The pupils came at all 
hours of the day and left whenever convenient for them. 
When the teacher was asked how many pupils were enrolled 
in the school, he answered that there were sixty.’’ Mr. 
Bailey remarks that, after glancing over the room, he fan- 
cied there were sixty ‘‘acomin’ and agoin’.’’ 

The Negroes in the rural communities have practically 
no literature with the possible exception of a few patent in- 
side newspapers carried on by the heads of one or the other 
Negro orders.*? The amount of elevating reading matter 
may be judged by the type of advertisements which run 
along the line of ‘‘hair-dressing that makes kinky hair soft, 
pliant and glossy,’’ and also of experiments of surgeons 
with the X-ray in making black skin white. Among the 
books furnished in the schools, nothing contained in them 
relates in any way to rural life. 

In 1908 in North Carolina the average length of term for 
the rural Negro school was 82.1 days,—the average length 
for all Negro schools, including high schools, being 93 days. 
In this State there are 195 log schoolhouses and 2,216 of the 
Negro schoolhouses are furnished with home-made desks 
and benches. The rural Negro teacher receives an average 
salary of $22.48 per month and the city Negro teacher re- 
ceives but $30.20.°* The conditions in the agricultural com- 
munities in the North seem to be better than those in the 
South. 20,700,000 ruralites in the South average 7,000,000 
children of school age, 4,400,000 of whom are enrolled in 
school with an average attendance of 2,700,000. In the 
North, on the other hand, 20,700,000 ruralites average 
6,000,000 children, 4,500,000 of whom are enrolled, with an 
average attendance of 3,200,000. For the South there are 
92,000 school teachers, whereas there are 158,000 in the 
North. School property in the South is valued at $42,- 
000,000 and in the North at $217,000,000. The school rev- 


82 Hart, Southern South, p. 324. 
33 Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 98. 
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enue is $26,000,000 and $92,000,000 respectively. Per cap- 
ita expenditure in the South is under $10 and in the North it 
is almost $30. The South spends only 16 cents on each $100 
valuation, and the North 20 cents.*4 

Many signs of progress are visible in the South, due 
mainly to the influence of industrial institute graduates who 
attempt to reorganize the rural districts with more or less 
success. One graduate of Tuskegee seems to have met 
with unusual success in Hinds County, Mississippi.*® The 
Negroes in this community outnumber the white popula- 
tion seven to one, but out of 40,000 of the inhabitants 13,000 
‘an neither read nor write. In five years this graduate has 
built up an industrial school with a farm of 1,500 acres, 
three large and eleven small buildings, one large plantation 
house and thirty farm houses. The school property is 
valued at $75,000, and he has started an endowment fund in 
order to make the work permanent. In Macon County, Ala- 
bama, improvements have been rapid. In five years’ time 
through the influence of a changed school system the value 
of the land has risen from $2 an acre to $15 and $20. It is 
reported that crime has been reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity. At the last sitting of the grand jury there were only 
17 cases of all kinds.*® The ‘‘Rising Star’’ School in West 
Virginia through a change in teacher and curriculum has 
affected the community in as equally astonishing manner. 
Not only are the homes of the farmers improved, but the 
number of land-owning citizens has also increased. Even 
the religion preached has been greatly changed with the in- 
troduction of industrial training.** There is one school 
fund which is for the purpose of improving rural condi- 
tions, that is the Jeanes Fund amounting to $1,000,000, the 
interest on which is to be used for the rural schools in sup- 
plying competent teachers as supervisors to introduce in- 
dustrial training. The influence of this fund together with 

34 Hart, Southern South, p. 294. 

35 Washington, My Larger Education, p. 191. 

36 Ibid., p. 152. 

37 Ibid., p. 146. 
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the influence of Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes seems to 
be the hope of the future for the rural districts. 

In the matter of secondary education, high schools for 
the Negroes are practically lacking. In Atlanta with a 
Negro population of 51,902 Negroes; in Savannah with 
33,246; and in Augusta with 18,344, there are no Negro high 
schools whatsoever.** The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the 156 high schools for Negroes*® (1913) : 


ER. Gor AG wchiowawie eo cane 6@ 5 otic iewaad ks creas cares 1 
Oe A Pree eee eee ee © SE Soe cash Ades veer ees 10 
eae ee BN MONNUN cE ro oats in rests ede ‘oto SSS 14 
District of Columbia ............ S MOFER GARONA ..o.6 oo. cs ce sce 3 
Ne Sas stow Ge basse ule RMI ees intel os wi nea ISOs Steele 1 
RRR Care olan cs sista Swale 5 RMP ROR NN oso iw soo aes a ho sina ees 5 
RUPUND iy eich ocis Gib Siem wis ee eae 5. WONNBVIVABIA . .......05 00006560. 1 
RIND ech rere trots ali ora 'e wip araisea le G. ROU CATON... oe kc cc eee 13 
SS eee eet erate J OS i eee mE 9 
PEMEMMEIEN is cose ia usa iatote ws cis ais scale 630s BRAS UE Dicky rscis Ahisais swine cites = 37 
RMI octet ete sca are Wie aint SRE eh MRRP AMMO I eras sais aye missr sels te seer Se 4 
West Virginia................ 5 


The increase in the number of high schools in the South- 
ern States from year to year is shown by the following :* 














Year High Schools Year | High Schools 
1899-1900........... 92 1905-1906........... 129 
1900-1901 100 1906-1907. ee, 121 
1901-1902... ms 99 1907-1908. .. 106 
1902-1903 ae 123 1908-1909. : 112 
1903-1904. 131 1909-1910. . a 141 
1904-1905 146 


Apparently there is no effort in the South to supply high 
schools for the Negro. The General Assembly of Georgia 
passed a bill to establish high schools in all of the congres- 
sional districts of the State. Eleven were established and 
supported by a fertilizer tax, most of which was paid by the 
Negroes who numbered 45.1 per cent of the population of 
the State, and 80 per cent of whom lived in the rural dis- 
38 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 127. 


39 Work, The Negro Yearbook, 1915, p. 216. 
40 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 129. 
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tricts. None of these schools, however, were for members 
of the Negro race.*! 

The founding of the two most important industrial 
schools has been mentioned before. Hampton Institute 
which was founded by the American Missionary Society in 
1868 now consists of 1138 buildings, including the instructors’ 
cottages.‘2 76 of these buildings were erected by student 
labor. There are 120 acres to the Home Farm and 600 acres 
to Shellbanks, six miles from the Institute. The enrollment 
in 1910 was 875, or 1,399 including the Normal Practice 
School. Tuskegee Institute which began with one hoe and 
a blind mule now possesses 2,000 acres of land, 800 of which 
are cultivated each year by the young men of the school. 
During 1903, 33 trades were taught to over 1,400 men and 
women. By means of this work, the students pay more than 
one half of their expenses. Of the sixty buildings, all but 
four were almost wholly erected by students, even to the 
making of the bricks.*® Although the average Negro was 
greatly antagonistic regarding this training at the begin- 
ning of the work at these institutes and many protests were 
heard from all sides, Mr. Washington stated in The Negro 
Problem that it has been several years since they have re- 
ceived a protest from parents against teaching industrial 
training.“ The graduates of Tuskegee have established 
more than fifteen similar schools in the South.*® Among 
those established are Voorhees Industrial School, Robert 
Hungerford School, Snow Hill Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Topeka Normal and Industrial Institute, Port Royal 
Agricultural School, and Mt. Meigs Institute. 

No one of the Negro institutions for higher learning has 
as yet become a fully equipped university. No one of the 
institutions maintains a graduate school. Howard Univer- 
sity is the only one that has even started graduate work.*® 

41 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 16, p. 128. 

42 Brawley, The Negro Yearbook, 1915, p. 147. 

43 Washington, The Negro Problem, p. 20. 

44 Ibid., p. 22. 


45 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 153. 
46 Ibid., p. 142. 
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The real influence of the college has been to prepare men to 
be leaders in education, as may be witnessed by the fact that 
out of the 5,000 Negro college graduates in the United States 
04 per cent are teaching, while 20 per cent are preaching.** 
The following table shows the number of college graduates 
by decades :*8 


Year | No. of Grads. | Year | No. of Grads. 
ae 3 | 1870-79. . cat 313 
1830-39 . | — | 1880-89 ; 738 
1840-49 . 7 | 1892-99 .| 1,126 
1850-59 . | 12 | 1900-09 a 1,610 
1860-69 ............ | 44 |——— - 

| Total 3,856 


The distribution of the college Negro is indicated in the 
following :*° 


Districts No. of Graduates 
Sy RE REE eee GI ese sr au sishclik ia GE vols Sib te avai 16 
MG-morenorm Atanntte TEALAR . ww... 6 ic ce hae ca neeese 42 
No-Southern Atlantie States Ey Bie, BB aon Lae) ery ate | 2 
So-Southern Atlantic States ........ 5 oA re ee een ae . 216 
E-Northern Central States . Ped ietotete ilo one tetas, Sid se 11 
W-Northern Central States ........... Dil 5 du tie sists: » Sa 
MU RNETR) MODNIRWIRE CSUMEOE 5. 5 ooo. s Sn dw die a sais Siaeisre oraoe 141 
W-Southern Central States ..... fee OO ee 99 
Rocky Mountain States ........ inte ; ite) na 


Basin and Plateau States 
Pacific States ........ = FUN Re oF Ata hives 


SNES PU lot ge kee gia niet eee Ne BE ate ie so 2 
Unknown ...... Soe Ege Cee tree: | 
1 ee eee Re ee er enh oS Ala ee Se 


103 of these graduates were born in the North, 65 or 63 per 
cent of whom remained in the North and 35 or 34 per cent 
migrated to the South; 682 of these were born in the South, 
102 or 15 per cent of whom went to the North, and 563 or 
82.5 per cent remained in the South. This shows that the 
tendency of the college graduate is to remain in the South 
where he is most needed. 
47 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 145. 


48 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 15, p. 45. 
49 Ibid., p. 54. 
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Of the graduates of 107 colleges which are not Negro in- 
stitutions 79.2 per cent or 549 have been men, and 20.8 per 
cent or 144 have been women. Of 2,964 graduates of 34 
Negro colleges, 82.7 per cent have been men and 17.3 have 
been women.*® This difference may be due to a greater eco- 
nomic standard of the Negro in the North, since the colleges 
admitting Negroes which are not Negro institutions would 
be in the North, and to the fact that more Negroes would be 
located near educational institutions in the North than they 
would be in the South. 

From another report the average age for the women 
graduates was 21% years, and the average for the men was 
22%46 years. There seems to be a tendency of the age to in- 
crease, as shown by the following :°! 


1880-1890 the average age was 21 years for men and women. 

1890-1900 the average age was 22 years for men and women. 

1900-1910 the average age was 22%o0 years for men and 
women. 

Of the 24 graduates reported 16 were under 35, and one was 

over 90. 

Of 799 graduates 67.3 per cent of the males were mar- 
ried, and 31.1 per cent of the females were married. Among 
these graduates there are only two eases of divorce, one 
man and one woman. The ages at which they married were 
for the men between 25 and 34 and for the women between 
20 and 29. The families averaged four children. The death 
rate among the children has not equalled one child per 
family.>? 

Statistics taken in 1913 of 258 schools show the college 
students to be only 4.1 per cent of the entire number of Ne- 
groes in schools. If the college graduate were in proportion 
to the population their number would be about five times as 
great as it is at present.®? 

50 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 15, p. 46. 

51 Ibid., p. 28. 


52 [bid., p. 57. 
53 Work, The Negro Yearbook, 1915, p. 229. 
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The Negroes have contributed in all lines to a large ex- 
tent toward their own education. Since 1865 religious and 
philanthropic associations have contributed $57,000,000 
and the Negroes by direct contributions have supplied $24,- 
000,000.5* In 1869 in one year the Negroes raised $200,000 
for the construction of school houses. A report from a 
State Superintendent of Schools of Florida stated that in 
the Black Belt Counties the Negro schools cost $19,457 and 
the direct and indirect contributions on the part of the Ne- 
groes amounted to $23,984. There were $4,527 remaining 
which was used for the benefit of the white schools.®>> It is 
thought on the part of some that the Negro, although he 
may not pay in direct taxes a sum sufficient to provide for 
his schools, may in reality be paying his full share indi- 
rectly. I believe, however, that it is quite safe to say that 
he probably pays as much for his education as any other 
poor class of the population, especially so in comparison 
with some of the immigrant classes. There have also been 
quite a number of Negro philanthropists, the most prom- 
inent of whom have been Bishop Payne who gave several 
thousand dollars to Wilberforce, Wheeling Grant who gave 
$5,000 to Wilberforce, Mary E. Shaw who left $38,000 to 
Tuskegee, Nancy Addison who left $15,000 for education in 
Baltimore, Louis Bode who left $30,000 and George Wash- 
ington of Jerseyville, Illinois, who left $15,000 for educa- 
tion. Thomy Lafon, of New Orleans, left $413,000 to be 
used for educational purposes with no distinction regarding 
race or color. Colonel John McKee, of Philadelphia, left 
about $1,000,000 in real estate to be used for education.*® 
The Negro Baptist Churches alone raised in 1907 $149,- 
332.75.57 In nine years the Negro students paid in cash to 
74 Negro institutions $3,358,667 and in work $1,828,602, 
making a total of $5,187,269. This amounted to 44.6 per 
cent of the entire running expenses of the institutions.” 

54 Work, The Negro Yearbook, p. 235. 

55 Washington, Working with the Hands, p. 72. 

56 Brawley, History of the Negro, p. 174. 


57 Ibid., p. 169. 
58 Du Bois, Atlanta U. Pub. No. 14, p. 18. 
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The attitude of the Negro immediately after the war was 
that of opposition to all kinds of labor. He had not as then 
learned the distinction between working as a slave and work- 
ing asafreedman. What he wanted most was an education, 
a literary education, such as the white man had. He did 
not want his education for any definite purpose, except as 
an end in itself. The chief reason probably may have been 
that of a desire to put himself on a par with the white man, 
and to prove his intellectual equality. The attitude to-day is 
radically different, being represented by men like Washing- 
ton and DuBois. Washington preached the gospel of indus- 
trial education, believing strongly that that method would 
lead to an increase of the economic wealth of the race, 
whereby they could acquire the so-called higher education. 
DuBois, however, although he believed in the efficiency of 
industrial training, also felt that the race should not neglect 
to educate leaders even at the present time, so that his atti- 
tude differs from that of Washington in a slight degree. 
Two short quotations from Washington’s writings may 
illustrate to a certain extent the attitude of the leaders of 
Negro education: ‘‘What Negro education needed most,”’ 
said he, ‘‘was not so much more schools or different kinds 
of schools, as an educational policy and a school system,’’*® 
and ‘‘I want to see education as common as grass, and as 
free for all as sunshine and rain.’’® 

Prejudice is an important factor in the attitude of the 
white race toward Negro education. This prejudice seems 
to be in all sections of the country, but it is the southerner 
who is heard from the most, possibly because he is more in 
contact with the real problem and then because it seems to 
be a policy of southern politicians to attempt to outdo each 
other in their speeches along the line of race prejudice. 
According to Weatherford prejudice has arisen out of the 
fear that education will lead to the dominance of the Negro 
in polities and to promiscuous mingling in social life. ‘‘The 
southern white man will never be enthusiastic for Negro 


59 Washington, My Larger Education, p. 310. 
60 Tbid., p. 139. 
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education, until he is convinced that such education will not 
lead to either of these.’ This feeling of a group is ex- 
pressed in the following statement in a report to the Balti- 
more Council by a committee in 1913: ‘‘No fault is found 
with the Negroes’ ambitions,’’ said the report, ‘‘but the 
Committee feels that Baltimoreans will be criminally negli- 
gent as to their future happiness, if they suffer the Negroes’ 
ambitions to go unchecked.’’*?, Mr. Thomas Dixon, Junior, 
deplores the fact that Washington was training the Negroes 
to be ‘‘masters of men,’’ stating that ‘‘if there is one thing 
the southern white man cannot endure it is an educated 
Negro.’”** 

School officials and educators on the other hand show an 
entirely different attitude. Mr. Glenn, recently Superin- 
tendent of Education of Georgia, made the declaration that 
‘“‘The Negro is ... teachable and susceptible to the same 
kind of mental improvement characteristic to any other 
race.’’®+ Thomas Nelson Page states that ‘‘the Negro may 
individually attain a fair and in uncommon instances a con- 
siderable degree of mental development.’’*> Another states 
that ‘‘We must educate him because ignorant men are dan- 
gerous, especially to a democracy pledged to educate all 
men.’’*> Some believe that we must also educate him for 
self-protection from vice and disease. The Southern Edu- 
cational Association in 1907 passed the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘We endorse the accepted policy of the States of the 
South in providing educational facilities for the youth of 
the Negro race, believing that whatever the ultimate solu- 
tion of this grievous problem may be, education must be an 
important factor in that solution.’’®* 

Illiteracy which in 1863 equaled about 95 per cent of the 
Negro population has been decreasing rapidly since the 
61 Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, p. 87. 

62 Bailey, Race Orthodoxy in the South, p. 265. 

63 Hart, The Southern South, p. 319. 

64 Ibid., p. 326. 

65 Ibid., p. 327. 

66 Bailey, Race Orthodozy in the South, p. 269. 

67 Hart, The Southern South, p. 327. 
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Civil War. The illiteracy of the Negro during the last three 
decades has been as follows: in 1890, 57.1 per cent; in 1900, 
44.5 per cent; and in 1910, 30.4 per cent. In the North in 
1910 the illiteracy was 18.2 per cent in the South 48.0 per 
cent, and in the West 13.1 per cent.°* The urban Negro in 
1910 showed 17.6 per cent illiteracy and the rural 36.5 per 
cent. Louisiana showed 48 per cent, whereas Minnesota 
and Oregon showed only 3.4 per cent.®® In 1900 when the 
Negro illiteracy was 44.5 per cent, the children between ten 
and twenty-five years of age showed only 30 per cent and 
those between 10 and 14 years in Mississippi showed only 
22 per cent.” The illiteracy for all Negro children was 25 
per cent, whereas the illiteracy for all white children was 
only 10.5 per cent.“1 The illiteracy of our Negroes does not 
seem so great when a comparison is made with some foreign 
countries :7? 


Race Illiteracy Race Illiteracy 
INGREOCB aid es: Sh OOL Sea es De SAINI re sige, ao svar a aig WSs 6 wa lebil 58.7 
PSO 2) 55 ait, ois sonere’ Salaanes SI CR ie eche aains 04.90 805 engin 49.9 
TOSCO! cade sions stin nace t5 BU fags O10): 56.8 
MIEN: U5 s.5c6sfo dais sae stave eB avesavers BUD) ESRI OO 36. <isin nie bins B00 S swanewar 75.3 
DENG cores ttt ia Oa hie oe eae BSiZe TORO URIOO! iis: ccissie vb acurd cians 79.6 
POURED an oe ack ERAS aS OO, MINE Si oravaie leans. .s oss s3 SRS 
POPU Ais ola ated oe nayes (Oe PPMP PINGS soso siae.c 5 ase oe ws eicts 55.5 
PNG 52 + kaak oes Mawes 70.0 Cape of Good Hope ........... 65.8 
ROVERS ick Sis Gass scale esse bis. sas CBO AMV oes janvuaiccs the lee ones nae ode 92.7 


The percentage of Negro illiteracy in America is less than 
any one of these foreign races. 

The criminality of the Negro seemingly has decreased 
as the illiteracy has decreased. Out of every 100 criminals 
only 39 could read and 61 could not, whereas in the general 
population 43 could read and 57 could not.7* In the Missis- 
sippi penitentiary where they had 450 convicts of Negro 
blood one half of them could neither read nor write, and less 

68 Work, Negro Yearbook, 1915, p. 226. 

69 Tbid., p. 226. 

70 Hart, The Southern South, p. 294. 

71 [bid., p. 292. 
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than 10 per cent had anything like a fair education.“* At- 
lanta University has graduated 800 Negro men and women, 
not one of whom has ever been convicted of crime. Fisk 
University has only one graduate who has ever been con- 
victed. Greensboro Agricultural and Technical College has 
had 2,000 students since its establishment, and only five have 
ever been convicted of crime. Two of these had been ex- 
pelled students, and none were among the three hundred 
graduates of the college. Negro students who have gone to 
high school show a remarkably low percentage of crime. 
Of the 200 graduates from the Winston-Salem High School 
(North Carolina) only one has a criminal record. Waters 
Normal Institute at Winton, North Carolina, has graduated 
more than 130 students and not one of these has ever been 
arrested or convicted of any crime. The records of the 
southern prisons show that at least 90 per cent of those in 
prison are without trades of any sort.*® According to 
Booker T. Washington, ‘‘ Manual training is as good a pre- 
vention of criminality as vaccination is of smallpox.’’** In 
1903, in Gloucester County, Virginia, twenty-five years after 
education had been introduced, there were 30 arrests for 
misdemeanors, 16 white and 14 black; and in the next year 
there were 15 arrests for misdemeanors, 14 white and one 
black.*® The general opinion of the southerner may be 
judged by the answers to a questionnaire sent out to prom- 
inent southern men in each of the Southern States. To the 
question ‘‘Does crime grow less as education increases?’’ 
there were 102, answered ‘‘yes’’ and 19 answered ‘‘no.’’”® 

One of the charges against the Negro has been his shift- 
lessness, both as far as his personal industriousness is con- 
cerned, and as far as the care of his home and things about 
him. Now, however, education has increased his standards 
and his wants, so that since he desires to have land, homes, 
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churches, books, papers, and education for his children, he 
will labor regularly and efficiently to supply these. The 
graduates of Tuskegee Institute are kept in touch with by 
one of the school officials, who reported that not 10 per cent. 
could be found in idleness and that only one was in a 
penitentiary.®° 

Loretta FUNKE 


80 Washington and Du Bois, The Negro in the South, p. 61. 








THE NEGRO MIGRATION TO CANADA AFTER THE 
PASSING OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT 


When President Fillmore signed the Fugitive Slave Bill! 
on September 18, 1850, he started a Negro migration that 
continued up to the opening of the Civil War, resulting in 
thousands of people of color crossing over into Canada 
and causing many thousands more to move from one State 
into another seeking safety from their pursuers. While the 
free Negro population of the North increased by nearly 
30,000 in the decade after 1850, the gain was chiefly in three 
States, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. Connecticut had fewer 
free people of color in 1860 than in 1850 and there were half 
a dozen other States that barely held their own during the 
period. The three States showing gains were those border- 
ing on Canada where the runaway slave or the free man of 
color in danger could flee when threatened. It is estimated 
that from fifteen to twenty thousand Negroes entered Can- 
ada between 1850 and 1860, increasing the Negro popula- 
tion of the British provinces from about 40,000 to nearly 
60,000. The greater part of the refugee population settled 
in the southwestern part of the present province of Ontario, 
chiefly in what now comprises the counties of Essex and 
Kent, bordering on the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair. 
This large migration of an alien race into a country more 
sparsely settled than any of the Northern States might have 
been expected to cause trouble, but records show that the 
Canadians received the refugees with kindness and gave 
them what help they could.2. At the close of the Civil War 


1‘*One of the most assailable laws ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States. . . . Under this act . . . the Negro had no chance; the meshes 
of the law were artfully contrived to aid the master and entrap the slave.’’ 
Rhodes, History of the United States, I, 185. 

2‘*A large proportion of the colored persons who have fled from the free 
states have sought refuge in Canada where they have been received with re- 
markable kindness and have testified the grateful sense of their reception by 
their exemplary conduct.’’ American Anti-slavery Society, annual report for 
1851, p. 31. 
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many of the Negroes in exile returned, thus relieving the 
situation in Canada. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill had been signed but a month 
when Garrison pointed out in The Liberator that a north- 
ward trek of free people of color was already under way. 
‘‘Alarmed at the operation of the new Fugitive Slave Law, 
the fugitives from slavery are pressing northward. Many 
have been obliged to flee precipitately leaving behind them 
all the little they have acquired since they escaped from 
slavery.’’> The American Anti-Slavery Society’s report 
also notes the consternation into which the Negro popula- 
tion was thrown by the new legislation*t and from many 
other contemporary sources there may be obtained informa- 
tion showing the distressing results that followed imme- 
diately upon the signing of the bill. Reports of the large 
number of new arrivals were soon coming from Canada. 
Hiram Wilson, a missionary at St. Catharines, writing in 
The Liberator of December 13, 1850, says: ‘‘ Probably not 
less than 3,000 have taken refuge in this country since the 
first of September. Only for the attitude of the north there 
would have been thousands more.’’ He says that his church 
is thronged with fugitives and that what is true of his own 
district is true also of other parts of southern Ontario. 
Henry Bibb, in his paper The Voice of the Fugitive® pub- 
lished frequent reports of the number of fugitives arriving 
at Sandwich on the Detroit River. In the issue of December 
3, 1851, he reports 17 arrivals ina week. On April 22, 1852, 
he records 15 arrivals within the last few days and notes 
that ‘‘the Underground Railroad is doing good business 
this spring.’’? On May 20, 1852, he reports ‘‘quite an acces- 
sion of refugees to our numbers during the last two weeks”’ 
and on June 17 notes the visit of agents from Chester, 
Pennsylvania, preparatory to the movement of a large num- 
ber of people of color from that place to Canada. On the 

3 Liberator, October 18, 1850. 

4 Annual report for 1851, p. 30. 


5 A file of this paper for 1851 and 1852 is in the library of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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same date he says: ‘‘Numbers of free persons of color are 
arriving in Canada from Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia, Ohio and Indiana. Sixteen passed by Windsor 
on the seventh and 20 on the eighth and the ery is ‘Still they 
come.’’’ The immigration was increasing week by week, 
for on July 1 it was reported in The Voice of the Fugitive 
that ‘‘in a single day last week there were not less than 65 
colored emigrants landed at this place from the south... . 
As far as we can learn not less than 200 have arrived within 
our vicinity since last issue.’’? Almost every number of the 
paper during 1852 gives figures as to the arrivals of the 
refugees. On September 23 Bibb reported the arrival of 
three of his own brothers while on November 4, 1852, there 
is recorded the arrival of 23 men, women and children in 48 
hours. Writing to The Liberator of November 12, 1852, 
Mary E. Bibb said that during the last ten days they had 
sheltered 23 arrivals in their own home. The American 
Missionary Association, which had workers among the fugi- 
tives in Canada noted in its annual report for 1852 that 
there had been a large increase of the Negro population 
during the year® while further testimony to the great activ- 
ity along the border is given by the statement that the Vig- 
ilance Committee at Detroit assisted 1,200 refugees in one 
year and that the Cleveland Vigilance Committee had a 
record of assisting more than a hundred a month to 
freedom.‘ 

The northern newspapers of the period supply abundant 
information regarding the consternation into which the Ne- 
groes were thrown and their movements to find places of 
safety. Two weeks after President Fillmore had signed 
the Fugitive Slave Bill a Pittsburgh despatch to The Lib- 
erator stated that ‘‘nearly all the waiters in the hotels have 
fled to Canada. Sunday 30 fled; on Monday 40; on Tuesday 
50; on Wednesday 30 and up to this time the number that 
has left will not fall short of 300. They went in large 
bodies, armed with pistols and bowie knives, determined to 


6 American Missionary Association, Sizth Annual Report, 1852, p. 34. 
7 Mitchell, Underground Railroad, p. 113. 
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die rather than be captured.’’®> A Hartford despatch of Oc- 
tober 18, 1850, told of five Negroes leaving that place for 
Canada;° Utica reported under date of October 2 that 16 
fugitive slaves passed through on a boat the day before, 
bound for Canada, all well armed and determined to fight to 
the last;!° The Eastport Sentinel of March 12 noted that a 
dozen fugitives had touched there on the steamer Admiral, 
en route to St. John’s; The New Bedford Mercury said: 
‘‘We are pleased to announce that a very large number of 
fugitive slaves, aided by many of our most wealthy and re- 
spected citizens have left for Canada and parts unknown 
and that many more are on the point of departure.’’'! The 
Concord, New Hampshire, Statesman reported: ‘‘Last 
Tuesday seven fugitives from slavery passed through this 
place .. . and they probably reached Canada in safety on 
Wednesday last. Secarcely a day passes but more or less 
fugitives escape from the land of slavery to the freedom of 
Canada ... via this place over the track of the Northern 
Railroad.’’!? 

Many other examples of the effect of the Fugitive Slave 
Act might be noted. The Negro population of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, dropped from 943 to 487 after the passing of 
the bill* The members of the Negro community near 
Sandy Lake in northwestern Pennsylvania, many of whom 
had farms partly paid for, sold out or gave away their prop- 
erty and went in a body to Canada.'* In Boston a fugitive 
slave congregation under Leonard A. Grimes had a church 
built when the blow fell. More than forty members fled to 
Canada.'> Out of one Baptist church in Buffalo more than 
130 members fled across the border, a similar migration tak- 
ing place among the Negro Methodists of the same city 

8 Liberator, October 4, 1850. 

» Ibid., October 18, 1850. 

10 Jbid., October 4, 1850. 

11 [bid., April 25, 1851. 

12 [bid., May 2, 1851. 

13 Siebert, Underground Railroad, p. 249. 


14 [bid., p. 249. 
15 Stevens, Anthony Burns, a History, p. 208. 
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though they were more disposed to make a stand. At 
Rochester all but two of the 114 members of the Negro Bap- 
tist church fled, headed by their pastor, while at Detroit the 
Negro Baptist church lost 84 members, some of whom aban- 
doned their property in haste to get away.'® A letter from 
William Still, agent of the Philadelphia Vigilance Com- 
mittee, to Henry Bibb at Sandwich says there is much talk 
of emigration to Canada as the best course for the fugi- 
tives.’ The Corning Journal illustrates the aid that was 
given to the fugitives by northern friends. Fifteen fugi- 
tives, men, women and children, came in by train and stopped 
over night. In the morning a number of Corning people 
assisted them to Dunkirk and sent a committee to arrange 
for passage to Canada. The captain of the lake steamer 
upon which they embarked, very obligingly stopped at Fort 
Malden, on the Canadian side, for wood and water and the 
runaways walked ashore to freedom. ‘‘The underground 
railroad is in fine working order,’’ is the comment of The 
Journal. ‘‘Rarely does a collision occur, and once on the 
track passengers are sent through between sunrise and sun- 
set.’’ That time did not dull the terrors of the Fugitive 
Slave Act is shown by the fact that every fresh arrest would 
cause a panic in its neighborhood. At Chicago in 1861, 
almost on the eve of the Civil War, more than 100 Negroes 
left on a single train following the arrest of a fugitive, tak- 
ing nothing with them but the clothes on their backs and 
most of them leaving good situations behind.’’!§ 

The Underground Railroad system was never so suc- 
cessful in all its history as after 1850. Despite the law, and 
the infamous activities of many of the slave-catchers, at 

16 American Anti-slavery Society, Eleventh Annual Report, 1851, p. 31. 

17 The Voice of the Fugitive, April 9, 1851. 

18 Cong. Herald, May 13, 1861, quoted in American Missionary Association, 
15th annual report, 1861, p. 28. There is evidence that the Fugitive Slave Law 
was used in some eases to strike fear into the hearts of Negroes in order to 
cause them to abandon their property. The Liberator of October 25, 1850, 
quotes the Detroit Free Press to the effect that land speculators have been 


searing the Negroes in some places in the north in order to get possession of 
their properties. 
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least 3,000 fugitives got through to Canada within three 
months after the bill was signed. This was the estimate of 
both Henry Bibb and Hiram Wilson and there were prob- 
ably no men in Canada who were better acquainted with the 
situation than these two. In The Voice of the Fugitive of 
November 5, 1851, Bibb reported that ‘‘ the road is doing 
better business this fall than usual. The Fugitive Slave 
Law has given it more vitality, more activity, more pas- 
sengers and more opposition which invariably accelerates 
business. ... We can run a lot of slaves through from 
almost any of the bordering slave states into Canada within 
48 hours and we defy the slaveholders and their abettors to 
beat that if they can. . . . We have just received a fresh lot 
today and still there is room.’’ The Troy Argus learned 
from ‘‘ official sources’’ in 1859 that the Underground Rail- 
road had been doing an unusually large business that 
year.!® Bibb’s newspaper reports, December 2, 1852, that 
the underground is working well. ‘‘Slaveholders are fre- 
quently seen and heard, howling on their track up to the 
Detroit River’s edge but dare not venture over lest the 
British lion should lay his paw upon their guilty heads.’’ 
Bibb kept a watchful eye on slave-catchers coming to the 
Canadian border and occasionally reported their presence 
in his paper. Underground activity was also noted in The 
Liberator. ‘‘The underground railroad and especially the 
express train, is doing a good business just now. We have 
good and competent conductors,’’ was a statement in the 
issue of October 29, 1852.?° 

Not all those who fled to Canada left their property be- 
hind. The Voice of the Fugitive makes frequent reference 
to Negroes arriving with plenty of means to take care of 
themselves. ‘‘Men of capital with good property, some of 
whom are worth thousands, are settling among us from the 
northern states,’’ says the issue of October 22, 1851, while 

19 American Anti-slavery Society, Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 1861, 
p. 49. 


20In The Liberator of July 30, 1852, a letter from Hiram Wilson, at St. 
Catharines, says: ‘‘ Arrivals from slavery are frequent.’’ 
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in the issue of July 1, 1852, it is noted that ‘‘22 from In- 
diana passed through to Amherstburg, with four fine cov- 
ered waggons and eight horses. A few weeks ago six or 
eight such teams came from the same state into Canada. 
The Fugitive Slave Law is driving out brains and money.’’ 
In a later issue it was stated ‘‘we know of several families 
of free people of color who have moved here form the north- 
ern states this summer who have brought with them prop- 
erty to the amount of £30,000.’’2! Some of these people 
with property joined the Elgin Association settlement at 
Buxton, purchasing farms and taking advantage of the 
opportunities that were provided there for education. <A 
letter to The Voice of the Fugitive from Ezekiel C. Cooper, 
recently arrived at Buxton, says: ‘‘Canada is the place 
where we have our rights.’’?? He speaks of having pur- 
chased 50 acres of land and praises the school and its 
teacher at Buxton. Cooper came from Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, driven out by the Fugitive Slave Law. A rather 
unusual case was that of 12 manumitted slaves who were 
brought to Canada from the South. They had been be- 
queathed $1,000 each by their former owner. They all 
bought homes in the Niagara district.?° 

While fugitives and free Negroes were being harried in 
the Northern States slaves continued to run away from 
their masters and seek liberty. ‘‘Slaves are making this a 
great season for running off to Pennsylvania,’’ said the 
Cumberland, Virginia, Unionist in 1851.24 ‘‘A large num- 
ber have gone in the last week, most of whom were not re- 
captured.’’ At the beginning of 1851 The Liberator had a 
Buffalo despatch to the effect that 87 runaways from the 
South had passed through to Canada since the passing of 
the bill the previous September.?> Bibb mentions two run- 
aways from North Carolina who were 101 days reaching 

21 The Voice of the Fugitive, July 29, 1852. 

22 Ibid., July 1, 1852. 

23 St. Catharine’s Journal, quoted in The Voice of the Fugitive, September 
23, 1852. 

24 Quoted in The Liberator, September 12, 1851. 

25 Liberator, February 14, 1851. 
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Canada.”®° The Detroit Free Press reported that 29 run- 
aways crossed to Canada about the end of March, 1859, 
‘‘the first installment of northern emigration from North 
Carolina.’’27 About the same time The Detroit Advertiser 
announced that ‘‘seventy fugitive slaves arrived in Canada 
by one train from the interior of Tennessee. A week before 
a company of 12 arrived. At nearly the same time a party 
of seven and another of five were safely landed on the free 
soil of Canada, making 94 in all. The underground rail- 
road was never before doing so flourishing a business.’’?* 
The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin of December 19, 
1860, asserted that 1,500 slaves had escaped annually for 
the last fifty years, a loss to the South of at least $40,- 
000,000. The American Anti-Slavery Society’s twenty-sev- 
enth report said ‘‘Northward migration from slave land 
during the last year has fully equalled the average of 
former years.’’” 

It is interesting to note that several of the most famous 
cases that arose under the Fugitive Slave Act had their end- 
ing in Canada. Shadrack, Anthony Burns, Jerry McHenry, 
the Parkers, the Lemmon slaves and others found refuge 
across the border after experiencing the terrors of the Fugi- 
tive Slave legislation. The Shadrack incident was one of 
the earliest to arise under the new law. Shadrack, a Negro 
employe in a Boston coffee house, was arrested on February 
15, 1851, on the charge of having escaped from slavery in 
the previous May. As the commissioner before whom he 
was brought was not ready to proceed, the case was ad- 
journed for three days. As Massachusetts had forbidden 
the use of her jails in fugitive cases Shadrack was detained 
in the United States court room at the court house. A mob 
of people of color broke into the building, rescued the pris- 
oner and he escaped to Canada. The rescue caused great 

26 The Voice of the Fugitive, August 27, 1851. 

27 Quoted in American Anti-slavery Society, Twenty-seventh Report, 1861. 

28 American Anti-slavery Society, Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 1861, 
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excitement at Washington and five of the rescuers were in- 
dicted and tried but the jury disagreed. The incident showed 
that the new law would be enforced with difficulty in Massa- 
chusetts in view of the fact that the mob had been supported 
by a Vigilance Committee of most respectable citizens.*° 

A few months later, at Syracuse, a respectable man of 
color named Jerry McHenry was arrested as a fugitive on 
the complaint of a slaver from Missouri. He made an at- 
tempt to escape and failed. The town, however, was 
crowded with people who had come to a meeting of the 
County Agricultural Society and to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Liberty Party. On the evening of October 
1, 1851, a descent was made upon the jail by a party led by 
Gerrit Smith and Rev. Samuel J. May, both well-known 
abolitionists. The Negro was rescued, concealed for a few 
days and then sent on to Canada where he died, at Kingston, 
in 1853.*! 

A more tragic incident was that known as the Gorsuch 
ease. <A slaver named Gorsuch, with his son and some 
others, all armed, came to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
search of two fugitives. In a house two miles from Lan- 
caster was a Negro family named Parker and they were be- 
seiged by the Gorsuchs. The Negroes blew a horn and 
brought others to their help. Two Quakers who were pres- 
ent were called upon to render help in arresting the Ne- 
groes, as they were required to do under the Act, but they 
refused to aid. In the fighting that took place the elder Gor- 
such was killed and his son wounded. The Negroes escaped 
to Canada where they spent the winter in Toronto and in 
the spring joined the Elgin Association settlement at Bux- 
ton in Kent county.*? 

The Anthony Burns case attracted more attention than 
any other arising in the execution of the Fugitive Slave 

30 Rhodes, History of the United States, I, 210. 

31 Tbid., I, 224-25. See also Ward, Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro, 
p. 127. 

32 Ibid., I, 222-23. See also The Voice of the Fugitive, June 3 and July 
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Law. Burns, who was a fugitive from Virginia living in 
Boston, betrayed his hiding place in a letter which fell into 
the hands of a southern slaver and was communicated to a 
slave hunter. The slaver tried to coax Burns to go back to 
bondage peaceably but failing in this he had him arrested 
and brought before a commissioner who, on June 2, 1854, 
decided that Burns was a fugitive and must be sent back to 
slavery. Boston showed its feelings on the day that the 
Negro was removed from jail to be sent South. Stores were 
closed and draped in black, bells tolled, and across State 
Street a coffin was suspended bearing the legend THe DeatH 
oF Liserty. The streets were crowded and a large military 
force, with a field piece in front, furnished escort for the 
lone black. Hisses and eries of ‘‘shame’’ came from the 
crowd as the procession passed. Burns was soon released 
from bondage, Boston people and others subscribing to pur- 
chase his liberty. He was brought North, educated and later 
entered the ministry. For several years he was a mission- 
ary at St. Catharines, Canada, and died there in the sixties.** 

Along the international boundary there were exciting in- 
cidents at times, fugitives being chased to the border and 
often having narrow escapes from recapture. The Monroe 
family, mother and several daughters, escaped from slavery 
in Kentucky in 1856 and were carried by the Underground 
Railroad to Ann Arbor and on to Detroit, the master in hot 
pursuit. So close was the chase that as the runaways pulled 
out from the wharf on the ferry for Windsor, Canada, the 
master came running down the street erying out ‘‘Stop 
them! stop them!’’ He was jeered at by the crowd which 
sympathized with the Negro woman.*4 

In June, 1852, three fugitives arrived in Detroit and 
in response to frantic messages from Toledo were held for 
their pursuers. In desperation the Negroes made a savage 
attack on their jailer, gained their freedom and got across 
the border with the assistance of friends in Detroit. Re- 


33 Schauler, History of the United States, V, 290-291, 
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wards that were offered for their recapture were useless as 
the fugitives took care to remain on the Canadian side.*® 

Hiram Wilson tells of an incident that came under his 
notice at St. Catharines. <A beautiful young girl, 14 years 
of age and almost white, was brought to Buffalo as maid for 
a slaveholder’s daughter travelling in the North. She was 
spirited off by some Buffalo abolitionists, transferred to a 
steamer flying the British flag, and landed in Canada. She 
was taken to St. Catharines and sheltered in the home of 
Hiram Wilson. The master came over from Buffalo bring- 
ing a couple of lawyers with him and tried to secure his 
property but his demands were refused. The owner 
claimed that he valued the girl at $1,000. It was later dis- 
covered that she had been sold no less than four times before 
coming to Canada.*® 

The brutality of the Fugitive Slave Law was shown on 
more than one occasion along the border. A case that at- 
tracted much attention at the time was that of Daniel Davis. 
He was cook on the steamer Buckeye. One day while the 
vessel was in port at Buffalo he was called up from below. 
As his head appeared above the deck he was struck a heavy 
blow by a slave catcher named Benjamin Rust who had a 
warrant from a United States commissioner for his arrest. 
The Negro fell back senseless into the hold and on top of a 
stove, being badly burned. He was brought into court at 
once and the newspaper accounts relate in detail how he sat 
during the proceedings ‘‘dozing, with blood oozing out of 
his mouth and nostrils.’’ After atrial that was rushed ina 
most unseemly way the Negro was ordered delivered over 
to Rust, who was really agent for 4ne George H. Moore, of 
Louisville. The brutality of the whole proceeding stirred 
up deep interest in Buffalo and on a writ of habeas corpus 
the fugitive was brought before Judge Conkling of the 
United States Court at Auburn and released. Before there 
could be further steps taken to hold the Negro he was hur- 

35 Liberator, June 11, 1852. See also The Voice of the Fugitive, June 17, 
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ried into Canada, where he remained. He was in attend- 
ance at the large Negro Convention held in Toronto in Sep- 
tember, 1851, and with his head still in bandages afforded 
striking evidence of the effects of the Slave Law. Rust, 
Davis’s assailant, was afterwards indicted at Buffalo but 
allowed to go after paying a paltry $50 fine.** 

Another memorable border incident occurred at San- 
dusky, Ohio, in October, 1852. <A party of fugitives, two 
men, two women and several children had been brought 
from Kentucky and were aboard the steamer Arrow about 
to sail for Detroit when they were all arrested by the al- 
leged owner and taken before the mayor of the town. Rush 
R. Sloane, a local lawyer, offered to act in their defence. 
The proceedings were so hurried that no warrant or writ 
was ready to be produced in court and Sloane signified by 
a gesture that the Negroes were free. There was an imme- 
diate rush for the door on the part of the fugitives and their 
friends, but even as they fled from the court room the claim- 
ant entered calling out: ‘‘Here are the papers. I own the 
slaves. I’ll hold you personally responsible for their es- 
eape.’’ The fugitives meanwhile had gone to the harbor, 
entered a sailboat owned by friendly fisuermen and were on 
their way to Canada. The slaver, frantic at seeing his 
property vanishing, tried in vain to get other fishermen to 
pursue them. He then hurried to a neighboring town, try- 
ing to secure help, but with no more success. Within a few 
hours the runaways were landed at Port Stanley, safe from 
all pursuers. The slaver made good his threat to hold 
Sloane responsible for the loss of his property, entering 
action and securing a judgment for $3,000. It is related as 
one of the pathetic incidents of this case that when the 
fugitives were first taken off the steamer Arrow one of the 
women drepped her infant child on the ground and dis- 
owned it, hoping that it at least would be free if she were 
condemned to return to slavery.*® 

37 Liberator, Sept. 12, 1851; The Voice of the Fugitive, Sept. 24, 1851; 
Anti-slavery Tracts, New Series, No. 15, p. 19. 
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With so great an influx of refugees into a country that 
was sparsely settled, some suffering was inevitable, but con- 
temporary evidence indicates that after all it was but slight. 
There was probably more distress during the winter of 
1850-1 than later on because of the large number who came 
in during the few months immediately after the passing of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. In their haste to find safety many 
left everything behind, entering Canada with little more 

than the clothes on their backs. A. L. Power, of Farming- 
ton, who visited Windsor at the beginning of 1851, found 
about a score of families living in an old military barracks, 
most of them in need of both fuel and clothing. At Sand- 
wich, near by, he also found distress and mentions seeing a 
family of eight children who were almost nude and who were 
suffering from the coid.*® Sickness was, in many cases, a 
result of the exposure to which the Negroes had been sub- 
jected in their effort to reach Canada. Later on, the situa- 
tion improved and by 1855 the workers of the American 
Missionary Association reported that ‘‘in general, those 
who have gone there from the United States, even the fugi- 
tives, may provide for the wants of their families, after a 
short residence there; especially if they meet a friendly 
hand and, more than all, good counsel on their arrival.’’* 

Various agencies in both the United States and Canada 
were active in the work of relieving the distress among 
the newcomers. The American Anti-Slavery Society early 
addressed itself to this task. ‘‘Several agents,’’ said Bibb, 
‘‘have during the past year proceeded to Canada to exert 
the best influence in their power over the fugitives that 
have flocked to the province in years past and especially 
those who have gone the past year. They are supplied with 
the means of instructing the colored population, clothing 
some of the most destitute fugitives and aiding them in 
various ways to obtain employment, procure and cultivate 
land and train up their children. Our friends in Canada 
are exerting a good influence in the same direction.’’* 


39 The Voice of the Fugitive, February 12, 1851. 
40 Ninth Annual Report, N. Y., 1855, p. 47, 
41 American Anti-slavery Society, Eleventh Annual Report, 1851, p. 100. 
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The fugitives themselves were banded together to aid 
the newcomers. The Windsor Anti-Slavery Society and the 
Fugitives’ Union were both organized to relieve distress 
and assist their fellows in making a living.*? Supplies were 
sent in from points at considerable distances in some cases, 
clothing, food, money, and in one case a donation of 2,000 
fruit trees from Henry Willis, of Battle Creek, for refugees 
who were going on the land.4* Michigan people were ex- 
ceedingly generous in extending aid and there is record also 
of supplies sent from Fall River, Whitestown, New Jersey, 
Boston and other places in New England. There was plenty 
of work for the Negroes, the fifties being a period of rail- 
road building in western Ontario, so that writing in 1861, 
William Troy maintained that nine tenths of the fugitives 
had got along without outside aid of any kind. ‘‘The fugi- 
tives show a marked disposition to help each other and re- 
lieve want,’’ he says. ‘‘I could show hundreds of instances 
of kindheartedness to all persons, irrespective of race.’’** 

The organization of the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada 
came largely as a result of the sudden influx of Negroes 
after 1850 which, perhaps more than anything else, im- 
pressed upon Canadians the great issue that was rapidly 
dividing the neighboring republic. Beginning at Toronto 
the anti-slavery forces in Canada were organized in the 
various cities and towns of the province and continued 
active until the Civil War. There was developed in Canada 
a marked anti-slavery sentiment which manifested itself in 
part in the very large number of Canadians who enlisted in 
the northern armies.** The Anti-Slavery Society was also 
active in extending the helping hand to the fugitives, econ- 
siderable sums being raised for relief purposes and sup- 
port being given to educational and other movements de- 
signed to elevate the race. 

42 The Voice of the Fugitive of January 15, 1851, and November 18, 1852. 
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In Canada the refugees were absolutely safe from the 
operations of the Fugitive Slave Law. No loophole could 
be found in the Canadian law that would permit the rendi- 
tion of a slave. A famous ease arose in the Canadian courts 
on the eve of the Civil War when a Negro, John Anderson, 
was arrested charged with the murder of a slaver named 
Diggs some years before, the crime having been committed 
while Anderson was trying to make his escape from slavery. 
Canadian opinion was much aroused and though the first 
decision of the courts was that the Negro must be extradited 
this finding was overruled from England and in the end the 
prisoner was released on a technicality. It was made quite 
clear that the British Government would view with marked 
disapproval any decision in Canada that would return a 
refugee to slavery. 

There were doubtless numerous attempts to kidnap Ne- 
groes who had escaped to Canada, especially in the border 
towns, but such attempts must have been rarely successful. 
An open attempt to induce a Canadian official to act as slave 
catcher was exposed in the Montreal Gazette of January 13, 
1855, when there was published a letter written by one, John 
H. Pape, of Frederick, Maryland, to Sheriff Hays, of Mon- 
treal, proposing that the latter should use his power to ar- 
rest Negroes who would then be turned over to Pape. The 
proceeds from the sale of the captured chattels would be 
divided evenly, according to the plan suggested. 

Canadians took a measure of pride in the sense of secur- 
ity with which their Negro immigrants could look back at 
their pursuers. That the slavery issue in the United States 
was rapidly coming to a head was also recognized in Canada 
during the fifties and this, too, may have been an influence 
with the Canadians in doing what they could to assist the 
great number of more or less helpless people who came 
among them. Viewed in the light of more than half a cen- 
tury it can be seen that the influence of Canada in determin- 
ing the course of the slavery issue was by no means slight. 

Frep Lanpon 


RICHARD HILL! 


Richard Hill, one of Jamaica’s most famous sons, was 
born at Montego Bay on the first of May, 1795. In 1779 his 
father, also name] Richard, came to Jamaica from Lincoln- 
shire, where the family had lived for several centuries, and 
along with a brother settled at Montego Bay. There he be- 
came a substantial merchant, and on his death in 1818 left 
his property in Jamaica to his son and two daughters, Ann 
and Jane. Hill’s mother, who had East Indian as well as 
Negro blood in her veins, survived her husband many years, 
her son being constant in his attention to her up to the last. 

At the early age of five Hill was sent to England to re- 
side with his father’s relations then living at Cheshunt, 
there to remain till his fourteenth year when he was sent to 
the Elizabethan Grammar School at Horncastle to finish his 
education. Upon the death of his father in 1818 Hill re- 
turned to Jamaica. Although his property came into the 
possession of his son and two daughters the father’s death 
in some way involved Richard Hill in irksome money ob- 
ligations which harassed him for many years, and even 
after he had discharged them left a gloom over his life. 

His father was a man in advance of his times, hating and 
deploring the intolerance and the tyranny that grew out of 
slavery as it then existed in Jamaica. On his death-bed he 
made his son solemnly pledge himself to devote his energies 
to the cause of freedom, and never to rest until those civil 
disabilities, under which the Negroes were laboring, had 
been entirely removed; and, further, until slavery itself had 
received its death-blow. 

The time and opportunity for fulfilling this pledge soon 
came, for in the year 1823 the Negroes in Jamaica com- 
menced their agitation for obtaining equal privileges with 

1 Taken in great measure from the biographical notice by the writer in the 
Journal of the Institute of Jamaica, July, 1896. 
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their white brethren. It does not appear that Hill attached 
himself openly to any of the societies that were formed for 
the purpose of carrying on this agitation. But he freely 
gave them the benefit of his abilities, helping the whole 
movement with his advice and with his pen.? 

In the year 1826 Hill visited Cuba, the United States and 
Canada, and then went on to England, landing there in Sep- 
tember. In 1827 he was deputed by the organization in 
Jamaica to use his efforts in England to secure the assist- 
ance of the leading members of the Anti-Slavery party. 
During his stay there he was on terms of close intimacy 
with Wilberforce, Buxton, Clarkson, Babington, Lushing- 
ton and Zachary Macaulay,* all members of the Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, as well as Pringle and other men eminent for 
their philanthropy and talents and noted for the deep in- 
terest they took in all that related to the elevation and wel- 
fare of the Negroes of the British West Indian colonies. 
The petition from the people of color of this island to the 
House of Commons for the removal of their civil disabil- 
ities, was entrusted to Hill, who upon the occasion of pre- 
senting it was permitted ‘‘within the bar’’ of the Housel 
On that occasion Canning delivered his last speech a splen- 
did effort in favor of the petitioners. Hill remained several 
years in England and contributed largely by his pen and his 
speeches to enlighten the public mind of England as to the 
real character of West Indian slavery. But the remittances 
from the ‘‘people of color’’ in Jamaica, never very large, 
soon became few and far between. So Hill, always indepen- 
dent in every way, even in his friendships and political al- 
liances, maintained himself and his sister, Jane, almost en- 
tirely by his contributions, literary and scientific, to several 
popular newspapers and periodicals.* 

2For a general sketch of this period see W. J. Gardner’s History of 
Jamaica, pp. 211-317. 

3 This movement had for years been promoted by the heroic few. It was 
then getting a hearing in Parliament. They first advocated the abolition of 
the slave trade and then directed attention to slavery. 


4These contributions closely connected Hill with the men whose new 
thought revolutionized science a few decades later. 
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After a residence of several years in England, Hill was 
sent by the Anti-Slavery Society on a visit to San Domingo, 
chiefly for the purpose of ascertaining by personal observa- 
tion and inquiry what was the actual social and political 
condition of the people of that island.5 But his commission 
had a more extensive object than that attached to it, which, 
however, directed him to obtain besides all the information 
he possibly could concerning the natural resources of every 
part of the country through which he was to travel. San 
Domingo was then under the wise and able rule of President 
Boyer, the whole island forming one undivided republic, en- 
joying internal tranquillity, and being in a comparatively 
flourishing condition. On his way from England to Port-au- 
Prince, where he arrived on the sixteenth of June, 1830, Hill 
visited France staying there a few months. He spent nearly 
two years in San Domingo travelling incessantly and mak- 
ing notes about everything. He has left more than one 
sketch-book full of sketches showing a knowledge of per- 
spective, a keen eye for the picturesque and a true artist’s 
feeling. He sailed from San Domingo for England on the 
third of May, 1832, and then for Jamaica a few months 
after, never again to quit his native country. In that year 
he was made justice of the peace for Trelawny. 

He was never greedy for money and seems to have been 
ill-paid for his labors in San Domingo. Upon his return to 
Jamaica either on that account or from motives of policy 
he ceased all communication with the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and only now and then did he write to one or two of its mem- 
bers, and even then more as personal friends than as old 
political allies. 

On the third of February, 1834, Hill was appointed one 
of a number of forty stipendiary magistrates whose duty it 
was to adjudicate between the former slaveholders and 

5 San Domingo was then independent and the success of the free Negroes 


there would have a direct bearing on the anti-slavery movement, as indifferent 
white men sometimes contended that the free Negro was a failure. 
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their ‘‘apprentices.’’® This appointment he held until the 
first of January, 1872. In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to quote the opinion of Hill expressed by the Rev. 
James Thome and J. H. Kimball, who in 1838 published for 
the American Annti-Slavery Society an account of Emanci- 
pation in the West Indies: a six months’ tour in Antigua, 
Barbadoes and Jamaica in the year 1837. They say: ‘‘We 
spent nearly a day with Richard Hill, Esq., the secretary of 
the special magistrates’ departments, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken. He is a colored gentleman, and in every 
respect the noblest man, white or black, whom we met in the 
West Indies. He is highly intelligent and of fine moral 
feelings. His manners are free and unassuming, and his 
language in conversation fluent and well chosen. . . . He is 
at the head of the special magistrates (of whom there are 
sixty (sic) in this island) and all the correspondence be- 
tween them and the governor is carried on through him. 
The station he holds is a very important one, and the busi- 
ness connected with it is of a character and extent that, were 
he not a man of superior abilities, he could not sustain. He 
is highly respected by the government in the island and at 
home, and possesses the esteem of his fellow citizens of all 
colors. He associates with persons of the highest rank, din- 
ing and attending parties at the government house with all 
the aristocracy of Jamaica. We had the pleasure of spend- 
ing an evening with him at the solicitor general’s. Though 
an African sun has burnt a deep tinge on him he is truly one 
of nature’s nobleman. His demeanor is such, so dignified, 
yet so bland and amiable, that no one can help respecting 
him.’’? 

Hill represented St. James and afterwards Trelawny 

6 Slavery in the British West Indies was not actually abolished instantly. 
Gradual emancipation was the method tried in most parts and even in cases of 
immediate emancipation the system of apprenticeship which followed was not 
much better than slavery. 

7 The office of Secretary to the Stipendiary Magistrates was established in 
order to assist Governor Sligo to get through the enormous amount of corre- 


spondence entailed by the complaints sent to him in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the laws with regard to the apprenticeship system. 
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in the House of Assembly which sat from October 24, 1837, 
to November 3, 1838, and during that time he served on sev- 
eral important committees, notably one appointed to inquire 
into the state of the several courts of justice in the island. 
But the fact that he unsuccessfully contested the represen- 
tation of Port Royal in November, 1838, may have had some- 
thing to do with his withdrawal from political strife. 
About 1840 he was offered the governorship of St. Lucia, 
but his love for his native island caused him to decline the 
offer. He was in 1855 nominated a member of the Privy 
Council which post he held only about ten years. 

His political career was ended early in life, and the re- 
mainder of his days were passed in retirement at Spanish- 
Town where he had taken up his abode upon being appointed 
stipendiary magistrate. He occupied his time with his daily 
official duties and literary work and seldom left home ex- 
cept for change of air at the sea side, to visit some intimate 
friend in Kingston, or perhaps to take the chair at some mis- 
sionary gathering, or to join in the deliberations of a com- 
mittee meeting. In 1847 Hill acted as Agent General of 
Immigration, and in December of that year he submitted an 
interesting report to the Assembly. 

When the cholera swept over the island in 1851 Hill 
turned his botanical studies to good account. The saline 
treatment was then in high esteem; but by means of the 
bitter-bush, Eupatorium nervosum, a shrub not unlike the 
wild sage in appearance, which grows freely on waste lands, 
he is said to have alleviated much suffering and saved 
many lives. 

He was Vice-President from 1844 to 1849 of the Jamaica 
Society for the encouragement of Agriculture and other 
Arts and Sciences, instituted in 1825. In 1849 this Society 
ceased to exist and in its stead sprang up the Colonial Lit- 
erary and Reading Society, of which Hill was one of the 
managing committee. He was one of the nominated mem- 
bers of the then Board of Education. He was a member of 
the original council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Jamaica, founded in 1848, Vice-President as late as 1857 
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of the Royal Society of Arts of Jamaica, established in 
1854 as the Jamaica Society of Arts, and Vice-President of 
the Royal Society of Arts and Agriculture, which was the 
result of the amalgamation of these two societies in 1864. 
In 1861 he had undertaken to edit jointly with the Rev. 
James Watson, the Secretary, the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Arts, to which he contributed various notes. But 
in the first number of the Transactions of the Incorporated 
Royal Society of Arts and Agriculture (1867) is the record 
of a vote of sympathy and regret at his inability to attend 
through ill-health; and although he contribu ed articles to 
the journal he was not able to be present at the meetings. 
His leisure was devoted to scientific study, especially the 
ornithology, ichthyology, and anthropology of the West In- 
dies. He never let a single opportunity pass by, if he could 
possibly help it, without trying to benefit his country with 
his ready pen, and he always gave all the encouragement he 
could to those who seemed at all anxious to study any sub- 
ject with which he was in the least acquainted. He read 
some twenty-five lectures in all at various times on various 
subjects. 

On the title page of his Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, 
as well as in his preface, Gosse bears testimony to the assist- 
ance which Hill rendered to him. The appearance of Hill’s 
name on the title page (‘‘ Assisted by Richard Hill, Esq., 
Cor. M. Z. S. Lond., Mem. Counce. Roy. Soe. Agriculture of 
Jamaica’’) was, Mr. Edmund Gosse tells us in his memoir 
of his father, greatly against that modest gentleman’s wish. 
He tells us also that the friendship for Hill was one of the 
warmest and most intimate friendships of his father’s life. 
The publication of this book was delayed by the fact that 
every sheet was sent to Spanish Town to be read by Hill. 

Hill contributed to several scientific publications both in 
England and America and by this means became connected 
with some of the leading learned societies of the world. He 
was corresponding member of the Zoological Society of 
London, of the Leeds Institute and of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and he numbered amongst his correspondents 
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Darwin and Poey. Darwin had written in September, 1856, 
to Gosse for further information with respect to the habits 
of pigeons and rabbits referred to in his Sojourn, and it was 
at Gosse’s suggestion that Darwin wrote to Hill. In a later 
letter, of April, 1857, he says: ‘‘I owe to using your name 
a most kind and valuable correspondent in Mr. Hill, of 
Spanish Town.’’ 

The cony of Jamaica, Capromys brachyurus, found com- 
monly in his day, but now becoming extinct, was named by 
Hill in Gosse’s Naturalist’s Sojourn; as well as four birds 
—three in the Birds of Jamaica and one in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, and two fishes. One bird 
(Mimus hillit), two fishes and four mollusea, three being 
Jamaican, were named after Hill. 

In addition to his collaboration with Gosse of the birds 
of Jamaica and the Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, Hill’s 
best-known literary productions are A Week at Port Royal, 
published at Montego Bay in 1858; Lights and Shadows of 
Jamaica History, published in Kingston in 1859; Eight 
Chapters in the History of Jamaica, 1508-1680, illustrating 
the settlement of the Jews in the island which appeared in 
1868; and The Picaroons of One Hundred and Fifty Years 
Ago, which was published in Dublin in 1869. 

He contributed, moreover, a large number of articles on 
natural history subjects to various Jamaica publications 
too numerous to mention. Some of these were: The Ja- 
maica Almanacs; Transactions of the Jamaica Society of 
Arts; Transactions of the Royal Society of Arts of Jamaica; 
The Jamaica Physical Journal; Jamaica Monthly Magazine; 
Jamaica Quarterly Magazine. In England he contributed 
to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society; and in Amer- 
ica to the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, and the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 

In stature he was tall and commanding, though perhaps 
the comparison of him to Antinous made by the writer of 
an obituary notice was a little exaggerated. All who knew 
him bore testimony to his generosity, philanthropy, mod- 
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esty, even temper, and unfailing self-forgetfulness, his kind- 
ness of heart, his piety, and his catholicism in matters of 
religion. A portrait of him executed in oils, it is said, by 
James Wyeth, an American artist who spent a short season 
in the island, is in the Jamaica History Gallery at the Insti- 
tute of Jamaica, which also possesses a pencil sketch of him 
done by himself. 

For two or three years before his death Hill suffered 
from failing eyesight. He died, unmarried, at Spanish 
Town, on September 28, 1872, at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-eight. His remains were followed to the grave by an 
immense concourse of all classes. 

FranK CUNDALL, 
Secretary, The Institute of Jamaica 


THE RELATIONS OF NEGROES AND INDIANS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


One of the longest unwritten chapters of the history of 
the United States is that treating of the relations of the Ne- 
groes and Indians. The Indians were already here when the 
white men came and the Negroes brought in soon after to 
serve as a subject race found among the Indians one of their 
means of escape. That a larger number of the Negroes did 
not take refuge among the Indians was due to the ignorance 
of the blacks as to the geographic situation. Not knowing 
anything about the country and unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the white man or that of the Indians, most Negroes 
dared not venture very far from the plantations on which 
they lived. Statistics show, however, that in spite of this 
impediment to the escape of Negroes to Indian communities, 
a considerable number of blacks availed themselves of this 
opportunity. From the most northern colonies as far south 
as Florida there was much contact resulting in the inter- 
breeding of Indians and Negroes. 

In no case was this better exemplified than in Massachu- 
setts. Because of the cosmopolitan influences in that State 
where the fur trade, fisheries, and commerce brought the 
people into contact with a large number of foreigners, the 
Indian settlements by an infusion of blood from without 
served as a sort of melting pot in which the Negroes became 
an important factor. There was extensive miscegenation of 
the two races after the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In the course of ten or twelve generations there was an op- 
portunity for ‘‘foreign blood early introduced to permeate 
the whole mass and when it is considered that the intermix- 
ture was constantly kept up from the outside, it is a wonder 
that Indians of pure native race remained.’”! 

1 Documents printed by order of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts during the Session of the Grand Court, 1861, No. 96, p. 10. 
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According to the first authentic census of Massachusetts, 
published in 1765, all of the counties of the State except 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin had both a Negro and 
Indian population. Barnstable had 231 Negroes and 515 
Indians; Berkshire had 88 Negroes and 221 Indians; Bris- 
tol, 287 Negroes and 106 Indians; Dukes, 46 Negroes and 
313 Indians; Essex, 1070 Negroes and 8 Indians; Middle- 
sex, 860 Negroes and 45 Indians; Nantucket, 44 Negroes 
and 227 Indians; Suffolk, 844 Negroes and 37 Indians; Wor- 
cester, 267 Negroes and 34 Indians, making a total of 4900 
Negroes and 1697 Indians.? After a careful survey of the 
Indian situation in 1861, however, it was discovered that 
only a part of these Indians had retained their peculiar 
characteristics and these had been finally reduced to a few 
reservations known as the following: Chappequiddick, 
Christiantown, Gay Head, Marshpee, Herring Pond, Natick, 
Punkapog, Fall River, Hassanamisco, and Dudley. There 
were other Indians at Yarmouth, Dartmouth, Tumpum, 
Deep Bottom, Middleborough, and a few scattered.* 

The Indians were generally neglected for the reason that 
they were considered beyond the pale of Christianity, 
despite professions to the contrary. As a matter of fact, 
being wards of the State they were scantily provided for 
and their fundamental needs were generally neglected. 
They were offered few opportunities for mental, moral, or 
religious improvement for the reason that the missionary 
spirit which characterized Cotton Mather and John Eliot 
no longer existed. Only a small sum was raised or appro- 
priated for their rudimentary education and with the ex- 
ception of what could be done with the ‘‘Williams Fund’’ 
of Harvard College there was little effort made for their 

2 The figures given by The Centinel differed a little from these. Accord- 
ing to its census in 1765, Barnstable had 516 Indians instead of 515; Bristol 
had 401 Negroes and 167 Indians; Essex 977 Negroes instead of 1,070; Mid- 
dlesex 871 Negroes and 37 Indians; Nantucket 93 Indians instead of 149; 
Norfolk 420 Negroes instead of 414; Plymouth 223 Indians instead of 227; 
Suffolk 891 Negroes instead of 844; Worcester 304 Negroes instead of 267. 


See J. H. Benton’s Early Census making in Massachusetts. 
3 Documents printed by order of the Senate, 1861, No. 96, passim. 
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evangelization. Left thus to themselves, the Indians devel- 
oped into a state within a state. 

When, therefore, the Negroes became conscious of the 
wrongs they suffered in slavery, a few early learned to take 
refuge among the Indians and even after they were freed in 
Massachusetts their social proscription was such among the 
whites that some free people of color preferred the hard life 
among the Indians to the whiffs and scorns of race prej- 
udice in the seats of Christian civilization. Coming into 
contact there with foreigners, who found it convenient to 
move among these morally weak people, the Negroes served 
as important factors in the melting pot in which the Indians 
were remade and introduced to American life as whites and 
blacks. Referring to the moral condition of the Fall River 
Indians, as a case in evidence, an investigator reported in 
1861 that in two families there were twelve cases of bastardy 
and in one of them it was said that, of eight children, the 
paternity was apparently about equally divided among the 
Indian, Negro, and white races.* 

The reports on the state of the Indians always disclosed 
the presence and the influence of Negroes among them. ‘‘Of 
the publishments of colored persons interested and the early 
records of Dartmouth,’’ said J. M. Earle in 1861, ‘‘by far 
the larger proportion of those of them were Negro men to 
Indian women. In Yarmouth a large portion of those of 
Indian descent have intermarried with whites until their 
progeny has become white, their social relations are with 
those of that color and they are mingled with the general 
community having lost their identity as a distinct portion 
of the Hassanamiscoes and it would have been a fortunate 
thing for all if it had been so with them all. But the mix- 
ture in most of the tribes has been more with the Negro race 
than with the white until that blood probably predominates 
though there are still a considerable number who have the 
prominent characteristics of the Indians—the lank, glossy, 


4 Documents printed by order of the Senate of Massachusetts, 1861, No. 
96, p. 84. 
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black hair, the high cheek bones—the bright dark eye and 
other features peculiar to the race.’” 

Investigating the Indians of Gay Head in 1861, John M. 
Earle observed that the people of Gay Head, like those of 
other plantations, were a mixture of the red, white and black 
races. They had also ‘‘an infusion of the blood of the chiv- 
alry of the South as well as of the Portuguese and Dutch, as 
might be inferred from the names of Randolph, Madison, 
Corsa, Sylvia and Vanderhoop being found among them.’’* 
The admixture was much like that on the other plantations 
with perhaps a less infusion of the African than in some of 
them. A few were so strongly marked with Indian charac- 
teristics as to lead one to conclude that they are very nearly 
of pure blood, but there were none so nearly white as in 
some of the other tribes. 

It appeared that these people had lived without the law, 
so to speak, in Massachusetts because of their refusal to 
accept certain regulations which the State desired to impose 
upon them. By the act of June 25, 1811, the governor was 
authorized to appoint three persons to be guardians of the 
Indian, Mulatto and Negro proprietors of Gay Head, which 
guardians, in addition to the usual powers given to func- 
tionaries in such cases, were empowered to take into their 
possession the lands of Indians, and allot to the several In- 
dians such part of the lands as should be sufficient for their 
improvement from time to time. The act further provided 
for the discontinuance or removal of the guardians at the 
discretion of the governor and council.’ Under this act 
three guardians were appointed and in 1814 the Indians be- 
came dissatisfied with their guardians, who resigned, and 
the guardianship disappeared. 

In 1828 there was enacted another measure providing 
that whenever the Indians and people of color at Gay Head 
should by a vote in town meeting accept that act and should 
transmit to the governor an attested copy of the vote, the 


5 Documents printed by order of the Senate, 1861, No. 96, p. 10. 
6 Ibid., p. 34. 
7 The Laws of Massachusetts, 1811. 
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governor might then authorize the guardian to take up his 
duties at Gay Head, and might upon their request, appoint 
suitable persons to divide their lands. As the Indians had 
unpleasant recollections of the guardian-system, they never 
accepted that proposal. For about thirty years they were 
without any guardians, and their affairs, except that of the 
public schools, were left to themselves. 

It appears, however, that the mere provision for the ap- 
pointment of a guardian was not the only objectionable fea- 
ture of the Act of 1828. The guardian was given power to 
‘punish, by fine not exceeding twenty dollars, or by solitary 
imprisonment not exceeding twenty days, any trespasses, 
batteries, larcenies under five dollars, gross lewdness and 
lascivious behavior, disorderly and riotous conduct, and 
for the sale of spirituous liquors within the territory, or on 
the lands of these Indians and people of color.8 The guar- 
dian or other justice of the peace might issue his warrant 
directed to the constable of the Indians and people of color, 
or other proper officer, to arrest and bring before him, any 
offender against the provisions of this act; and after judg- 
ment, he might order execution to be done by said constable 
or other proper officer; and if the guardian or other justice 
of the peace should adjudge any offender to solitary impris- 
onment, such offender should not, during the term of said 
imprisonment be visited by, or allowed to speak with any 
person other than the jailer, or the guardian or justice of 
the peace or such other person as the guardian or justice of 
the peace should specially authorize thereto; nor should such 
offender be allowed any food or drink other than coarse 
bread and water, unless sickness should, in the opinion of a 
physician, render other sustenance necessary.’ ‘‘With 
such a provision in the Act,’’ said J. M. Earle, ‘‘making a 
discrimination so odious and unjust, between themselves 
and other prisoners, the Indians would have been greatly 
wanting in self-respect had they accepted it. It is a pro- 
vision disgraceful to the statute book of the State, and dis- 


8 Documents printed by order of the Senate, 1861, No. 96, pp. 38-39. 
® Laws of Massachusetts, 1828. 
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creditable to the civilization of the age. Yet two tribes, the 
Chappequiddick and the Christiantown, were made subject 
to the provisions of this law, without the power to accept or 
reject it, and are governed by it to this day’’”!° (1861). 

The Marshpee tribe doubtless had a larger infusion of 
Negro blood than any. When the population of this tribe 
was 327 in 1771, 14 of them were Negroes, married to In- 
dians. In 1832 there were 315 inhabitants, of whom 16 were 
Negroes. According to the report of the Indian commis- 
sioner in 1849 the population was 305 in 1848, of whom 26 
were foreigners, all Negroes or mulattoes. The tribe num- 
bered 403 in 1859, ‘‘inecluding 32 foreigners, married to 
natives of the tribe, all Negroes or mulattoes, or various 
mixtures of Negro, Indian, or white blood—none of them 
being pure whites.’’!! 

The Punkapog Tribe of Indians formerly dwelt on a 
tract of land in Canton, Norfolk County, containing five 
thousand acres, granted them by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. Before 1861, however, they had lost all of this 
property, the last of it being sold by the guardian, about 
1841, in pursuance of a resolve of the legislature. ‘‘The 
full-blood Indians of the tribe,’’ says the report of 1861, 
‘‘are all extinct. Their descendants, who, like those of all 
the other tribes in the States, are of various grades of mix- 
tures, of Indian, white, and Negro blood, number, so far as 
is ascertained one hundred and seventeen persons.’’!? 

10 ‘*Sixty-six out of the whole number of the tribe, at the time of the enu- 
meration, were not residents of the District; but 52 of them were considered as 
retaining their rights in the tribe, and more than half of the 66 were under- 
stood to be only temporary residents abroad, expecting, at some time, to return 
to Marshpee, and make it their permanent place of residence. A few others, 
as a matter of personal convenience, are now residing just over the line, and are 
so returned, but they consider themselves as identified with the tribe in all 
respects, and are so considered by the tribe. Fourteen individuals, included in 
the above 66, whose names are in the ‘Supplementary List,’ own no land in 
the District, but have been gone so long from it, that they are not now recog- 
nized by residents as members of the tribe.’’ Documents printed by order of 
the Senate, 1861, No. 96, p. 40. 


11 Documents printed by order of the Senate, 1861, No. 96, p. 47. 
12 [bid., pp. 73-74. 
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According to the survey made in 1861 the moral condi- 
tion of the Indians was rather low and it was a regret that 
the people of color exhibiting generally more moral stamina 
should be degraded by living among them. Accounting for 
this condition of affairs a contemporary said of the low 
moral condition of the Fall River Indians in 1861: ‘‘The 
prejudice of color and caste, and the social proscription to 
which the colored people are subjected, has a twofold un- 
favorable effect upon them; first to detract from their self- 
respect and so to weaken the moral instincts, and then to 
throw them into the association of the more dissolute and 
degraded of other races, where they fall an easy prey to 
immoral habits. There are, however, in this tribe as well as 
the others, instances of those who rise above all the evil in- 
fluences with which they are encompassed and maintain a 
good standing, as worthy and respectable members of the 
community. It would be a cause for gratification, if it could 
be said truly that these are increasing, or that there was 
any decided progress in the general character of the tribe. 
But, from all the evidence that can be gathered, it does not 
appear that, for the last twelve or fourteen years, there has 
been much, if any improvement in their moral and social 
condition.’’!% 

The situation in the Hassanamisco Tribe shows how the 
Indians in some of these reservations became extinct. In- 
terbreeding with both races they passed either to the blacks 
or to the whites. ‘‘But little trace of Indian descent is ap- 
parent in the members of this tribe,’’ said J. M. Earle in 
1861. ‘‘It is most marked in the few who have mixed chiefly 
with the whites, yet some of these have no perceptible indi- 
cations of it, and have become identified with the white race. 
The remainder of the tribe have the distinguishing marks 
of African descent and mixed African and white, of various 
grades, from the light quadroon and mulatto, to the ap- 
parently nearly pure negro, and, in every successive gen- 


13 Documents printed by order of the Senate, 1861, No. 96, p. 84. 
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eration the slight remaining characteristics of the race be- 
come less apparent.’’!4 
Referring to the Yarmouth Indians the investigator in- 
forms us that these had tended to go almost altogether over 
to the white race. ‘‘With this exception,’’ said he, ‘‘nearly 
all of his descendants have intermarried with whites, down 
to the present day, so that they are substantially merged in 
the general community, having their social relations with 
white people, with the exception of one or two families.’’!® 
It was observed that in all the families, in which both heads 
are living, there were only two in which one of them was not 
pure white, and those having the Indian blood were usually 
so little colored, that it would hardly be noticed by one not 
acquainted with the fact. Some of them had but one six- 
teenth part of Indian blood. Of the two widows found there 
in 1861 one was the wife of a white man. The other was a 
Marshpee Indian whose husband belonged to the Yarmouth 
tribe and she associated with the people of color. 
Discussing the Middleborough Indians, the same report 
said: ‘‘They have been, for some time, commingled with 
them in the same community, generally under as favorable 
circumstances, in most respects, as the other colored popu- 
lation of the State, to which they assimilate and have not 
been subjected to the peculiar present disadvantages under 
which those labor who are residents of the plantations.’’'® 
Because of numerous complaints to the effect that the 
unnecessary restrictions placed on Indians no longer de- 
pendents worked a hardship, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts enacted in 1861 a measure providing that all In- 
dians and descendants of Indians in that State should be 
placed on the same legal footing as other inhabitants of that 
Commonwealth, excepting those who were supported or had 
been, in whole or in part, by the State and excepting also 
those residing on the Indian plantations of Chappequiddick, 
Christiantown, Gay Head, Marshpee, Herring Pond, Fall 
14 Documents printed by order of the Senate, 1861, No. 96, p. 101. 


15 Ibid., p. 109. 
16 Ibid., pp. 131-132 
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River and Dudley tribes or those whose homes were thereon 
and were only temporarily absent. It further provided that 
any Indian or person of color, thus denied the right of citi- 
zenship but desirous of exercising that privilege might cer- 
tify the same in writing to the clerk of his town or city, who 
should make a record of the same and upon the payment of 
a poll tax should become to all intents and purposes a citizen 
of the State, but such persons should not return to the legal 
condition of an Indian. Indians unable to avail themselves 
of this opportunity remained under a guardian in their 
former state but by complying with this provision they 
finally emerged from their tribal state into the large body 
of citizens. 

Giving further consideration to the situation among the 
Indians, the legislature of Massachusetts passed in 1869 
what is known as An Act to Enfranchise the Indians of the 
Commonwealth. By this measure practically all Indians in 
that State were made citizens entitled to all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities and subject to all the duties and lia- 
bilities to which other citizens were entitled or subject. The 
same provision was made in the acts of 1884, 1890, 1892 
and 1893.17 With a proviso exempting from attachment or 
seizure on execution for a debt or liability existing before 
the passage of the law this measure further declared all In- 
dian lands ‘‘rightfully held by any Indian in severalty and 
all such lands which had been or may be set off to any In- 
dian should be and become the property of such person and 
his heirs in fee simple.’’!® 

The Indians thereby became vested not only with the 
rights of any other citizen to sell or control his interest in 
property whether legal or equitable but were given similar 
rights in the common lands which were transferable. Prior 
to this legislation the common lands had been exploited by 
the State for the benefit of those Indians having the status 
of wards. Recognizing only equitable rights of ownership 
in the Indians, the commonwealth kept their property under 


17 Massachusetts Acts of 1884, 1890, 1892, and 1893. 
18 Massachusetts Acts of 1869, Chapter 463. 
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public guardianship to protect them from the consequences 
of their own improvidence. Indians had the right imme- 
diately to have their share of the common lands of the tribe 
transferred to them or sold for their special benefit. They 
were granted also the right to have their share in any funds 
or other property held in trust for the tribe turned over to 
them. 

The Indians of the Marshpee and Gay Head settlements, 
however, were made exceptions in this case for the reason 
that the improvement in their condition was not adequate 
to justify the extension to them of the same treatment given 
others; but they were given these same rights in 1870.1 By 
the Act of 1870 the district of Marshpee was abolished as 
such and incorporated as a town by that name. To estab- 
lish the claim to the rights and privileges guaranteed other 
Indians in the Act of 1869, the Superior Court of the State 
was given jurisdiction and a board of Selectmen was con- 
stituted as the authority for making such applications in- 
stead of any member of a tribe. 

It would seem that this legislation of 1869 and 1870 
solved the problem of the wardship of Indians and free per- 
sons of color on the reservations. It developed thereafter, 
however, that all members of these communities were not in 
a position to maintain themselves. In 1902, therefore, it 
was enacted that the State Board of Charity upon the appli- 
cation of the overseers of the poor of any town should make 
provision in the State hospital or elsewhere for the support 
of Indians who may be unable to support themselves and 
have not acquired a settlement in any town. Upon the ap- 
plication of an Indian who received aid from the common- 
wealth prior to the twenty-third day of July in the year 

19‘*A method was also provided through which his title might be estab- 
lished. This was through Commissioners which were to be appointed by the 
Probate Court who were to act under the direction of the Court and determine 
all necessary questions and make their report from which the Court could make 
its order or decrees. Any person who deemed himself aggrieved had the right 
to appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court. The right of the Indians became 


vested and forcible the moment the statute took effect.’’ See a statement from 
the present Attorney General of Massachusetts, dated December 1, 1919. 
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1869, the State Board was obligated to furnish him in the 
State hospital or elsewhere such aid as it might consider 
expedient. 

The provisions in the law of 1870 for the sale of certain 
lands in the proceeds of which these persons would share 
led to further action. In 1870 the probate court appointed 
commissioners to make partition of the common lands of the 
Marshpee Indians referred to in the Act of 1869. These 
commissioners did not make their report until 1878. In 1870 
there was presented to the Superior Court by the Select- 
men of Marshpee a petition for the division of common 
lands among the persons entitled thereto. In spite of argu- 
ment to the contrary the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
held that the members of the Indian tribes mentioned in the 
Act of 1869 acquired both legal and equitable rights in ten- 
ants in common of the undivided lands of the tribe which 
were transferable. It was provided in 1878 that the pro- 
ceeds’ from the sale of such lands should be divided among 
the persons entitled to the land in proportion to their in- 
terests. 

In 1870 the Gay Head district also was abolished and in- 
corporated as a town. The Indians were guaranteed the 
same rights tolandsin severalty and the division of common 
lands as in the case of other Indian communities thus dis- 
established. The partition of these lands was to be made 
in the Probate Court on application of the Selectmen or ten 
resident owners of such land. An Indian feeling aggrieved 
because of an invasion of his rights could appeal his case, 
according to the provision set forth in chapter 117 of the 
General Statutes of Massachusetts.” 

20 ‘*Section 5, chapter 463 of the Acts of 1869 provided that the general 
agent of the board of state charities shall take charge of the house, and all 
property connected therewith, in the town of Webster, belonging to the Com- 
monwealth and permission was given him to lease the same to persons hereto- 
fore known as members of the Dudley tribe of Indians, upon terms substantially 
like those upon which they have heretofore occupied it; or to sell the same at 
public auction under the direction of the state board of charities and pay the 
proceeds of such lease or sale into the Treasury of the Commonwealth.’’ State- 


ment of present Attorney General of Massachusetts, submitted December 1, 
1919. 
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Some of these Negroes from the very beginning of their 
association with the Indians took high rank.2!. The most 
prominent Negro of all, however, to come out of the Indian 
plantations was the celebrated Paul Cuffé, well known in 
this country and Europe by his efforts in behalf of African 
colonization. He was a native of the tribe of Dartmouth 
Indians, of mixed African and white descent. His impor- 
tant achievement was that of exploring the western coast of 
Africa with ships which he owned and fitted out and com- 
manded and which he used in the transportation of Negroes 
to Africa where he was the first to undertake the deporta- 
tion of freedmen from the United States, preparing the way 
for the organization of the American Colonization Society. 
On one of his voyages he visited England where he was re- 
ceived with marked attention by the nobility and the royalty 
itself. Men who knew Cuffé considered him a man of great 
character and respected him because of his being able by 
dint of energy to accumulate sufficient property to place 
himself in circumstances of pecuniary independence. Some 
of his descendants remained in the vicinity of the original 
Dartmouth Indians but others moved to California.?* 

Several families of Negroes in Massachusetts trace their 
ancestry back to these Indians. According to the Attorney 
General of Massachusetts, there are no special records kept 
at present of Negroes or persons of color who had inter- 
breeded with Indians as regards the receipts by them of 
pensions from the commonwealth given as the result of hav- 
ing been dispossessed of their lands. Some persons of 
color assert, however, that they are the direct descendants 
of King Philip and Massasoit. Because of this close eon- 
nection with the Indians it was necessary for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts on dispossessing the Indians of 
their lands to give these persons of color the benefits of the 
acts securing remuneration to the Indians. As these lands 
were disposed of regardless of the rights of the Indians, the 


21Samuel A. Drake, History of Middlesex County, Massachusetts, pp. 
194, 280. 
22 John W. Cromwell, The Negro in American History, 98-103. 
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State has assumed the obligation of satisfying these claims 
by pensioning the complainants. 

Mr. William George Butler, of West Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, a man now sixty years of age, receives such a pen- 
sion. Mr. Butler’s father came to Boston from Baltimore 
about 1815 and married a woman of color with an infusion 
of Indian blood. In looking up her estate this connection 
was discovered and a petition was sent to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in her favor. Upon the investigation of her 
claim, which proved to be just, she was granted a pension of 
$250 a year, which Butler inherited.** In the following list 
of persons and tribes from which are descended all Indians 
who are at present receiving pensions from the Common- 
wealth, of Massachusetts, however, appear several Negroes 
or persons of color.24 These are: 


Lemuel D. and Anna Burr ........ Ponkapoag 

po Wampanoag 

Wiem G, Teter ...n 6.0 icc n ees Wampanoag 

eg a ey ee re eer re Hassanamisco 

I Ig ence ncaa vn udsie Oneida 

pe ee ee ere Hassanamisco 

Hibridge G. Gigwer ..... «26... 6600 Hassanamisco 

eee er Pegon and Dudley 

Rebecca C. Hammond ............. Algonquin 

Teeweleema Mitchell .............. Wampanoag hsaaaponaasey “ 

Wontonekamuske Mitchell .......... Wampanoag ea iid 
and Massasoit 

Saran Th. Poet... 0... -.ccvcceis Algonquin 

pe a ee Wampanoag 

eo a | ee Oneida 


C. G. Woopson 


23 These facts were obtained from Mr. Butler himself. 
24 This list was obtained from the office of the Attorney General of Massa- 
ehusetts. 
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To meet the demand for an enlargement of the liberty 
granted the Indians and the mixed breeds living on the 
reservations, the Massachusetts Legislature enacted in 1861 
the following measure intended to offer every ambitious one 
of these groups a way of escape from the wardship of the 
State and at the same time safeguarding the interests of 
those who objected to having turned loose upon society a 
large number of dependents who could not function as per- 
sons having a permanent attachment to the community and 
primarily concerned with the welfare of the body politic. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND E1gHt HunpReED AND Sixty-ONE. 
AN ACT 
CONCERNING THE INDIANS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :-— 

Sect. 1. All Indians and descendants of Indians in this State 
are hereby placed on the same legal footing as the other inhabitants 
of the Commonwealth, excepting those who are supported, or have 
been, in whole or in part, by the State, and excepting also, those 
residing on the Indian plantations of the Chappequiddick, Chris- 
tiantown, Gay Head, Marshpee, Herring Pond, Fall River, and 
Dudley tribes, or those whose homes are thereon and are only 
temporarily absent. 

Sect. 2. Any Indian or person of color, belonging to either of 
the tribes before mentioned, and residing within the limits of any 
town or city of this Commonwealth, to whom the right of citizen- 
ship is not extended by the first section of this act, but who wishes 
to exercise that privilege, may certify the same in writing to the 
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clerk of the town or city where he resides, who shall make record of 
the same; and upon paying a poll tax, he shall become, to all 
intents and purposes, a citizen of the State, and shall not, thence- 
forward, return to the legal condition of an Indian. And settle- 
ment shall be required, by those who become citizens, under the 
provisions of this act, in the same manner they are acquired by 
other persons, under the General Statutes of the Commonwealth. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty of the governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the council, to appoint an able, discreet, and 
suitable person, to be Indian commissioner, who shall hold his office 
for the term of three years, unless sooner removed by the governor 
and council. And the governor and council shall fill all vacancies 
which shall happen in said office, by death, resignation, expiration 
of said term, or otherwise. It shall be the duty of said com- 
missioner to exercise a careful supervision over the affairs of all 
the Indians of the Commonwealth, not endowed by the provisions 
of this act, with the rights of citizenship, and to aid them, by 
advice, counsel, and whatever other suitable means may be within 
his control, to promote their welfare, to improve their general con- 
dition, and to qualify themselves, judiciously, and with safety to 
themselves and others, to be placed, at as early a. time as may be, 
on the same legal footing as the other inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth. He shall exercise all the powers, perform all the duties, 
and be subject to all the restrictions, responsibilities and liabilities, 
which now by law appertain to the treasurer of Marshpee, and to 
the guardians of other tribes except so far as they may be charged 
or varied by the provisions of this act; and he shall give bonds, to 
the satisfaction of the governor and council, for the faithful per- 
formance of such trust. 

Sect. 4. The said commissioner shall, as soon as is convenient, 
after his appointment, cause a registration to be made, on the basis 
of the general registration of the State, of all the members of the 
several tribes, specifying the parentage and date of the birth of 
each, as near as can be ascertained, and the date of all marriages 
of parties now living, with all the particulars, that are now re- 
quired of town clerks, by the laws of the State, and having com- 
pleted the same, up to the time required by law for the last pre- 
ceding return to be made, he shall, thenceforward make and keep a 
true registration of all the births, marriages, and deaths, in each of 
the said tribes, and shall annually make due return thereof, the 
whole to be done in the same manner as is required of town clerks, 
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and under the same liabilities and conditions that are, by law, 
imposed upon them. 

Sect. 5. The said commissioner shall, in concurrence with the 
proper officers of the Gay Head tribe, cause a survey of all the land 
held in severalty, by the members of said tribe, setting out the same 
to each, by betes and bounds, and, when the survey is complete. 
shall cause a record of the portion of each proprietor to be made in 
the registry of deeds, of the county of Dukes County, and there- 
upon, the legal title shall vest in the several proprietors thereof, 
their heirs, and assigns, forever: provided, however, that no land 
on the plantation shall ever be alienated from the tribe or be held 
or possessed by any person who is not a member thereof; and when 
ever the family of any proprietor becomes extinct, the real estate of 
said proprietor shall revert to said tribe and become the property 
thereof, in common. And whenever, hereafter, any common land 
shall be taken up to be occupied and possessed in severalty, by any 
member of the tribe, having the concurrence of the tribe therein, 
the same shall be surveyed, set forth, and recorded, under the 
supervision of said commissioner, as is above provided; and no title 
to any common land, to be held in severalty, on said plantation shall 
be acquired in any other manner. 

Sect. 6. The said commission shall cause a survey to be made 
of the Indian plantation at Fall River and the bounds thereof to 
be renewed, agreeably to the surveys made by order of the State 
in one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three. He shall ascertain 
to whom the several lots belong by heriditary descent from the pro- 
prietors to whom they belonged in one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-four, so far as descendants of said proprietors still re- 
main, and shall designate the same by the numbers of the lots 
respectively; and in the same manner, he shall designate the 
several lots, if such there be, of which the families of the former 
proprietors have become extinct, and shall make return of the same 
to the governor and council, for the use of the legislature, and 
shall report such other facts connected therewith as may be useful 
to them, and shall recommend such disposition of the land remain- 
ing in common, as in his judgment, shall be most conducive to the 
welfare of the Indians, and of the State. 

Sect. 7. The said commissioner shall, as soon as the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office shall have made him sufficiently 
acquainted with the necessities and wants of the Indians, and with 
the other facts necessary to qualify him for the service, prepare a 
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bill embodying a system for governing, managing, and regulating 
the affairs of the several tribes, as nearly uniform in its provision 
respecting them severally, as the circumstances of the different 
tribes will permit, as a substitute for the present laws on that 
subject, and report the same to the governor and council for the 
consideration of the legislature, accompanied by the reasons on 
which the several provisions therein recommended are sustained. 

Sect. 8. The Indians and people of color on Gay Head, and 
the officers by them appointed for the purpose, shall have the 
same powers in the management of their municipal affairs, and in 
relation to the employment of teachers, and the making and en- 
forcing of all rules for the regulation and government of their 
schools, that by law are exercised by the inhabitants and corre- 
sponding officers of the several towns of the Commonwealth: pro- 
vided, however, that this shall not be construed to authorize the 
alienation of any of the territory of the plantation: and provided, 
further, that no person shall be authorized to vote in municipal 
affairs, except natives of the Gay Head tribe, natives of other 
Indian tribes of this State married or having been married to a 
Giay Head woman and resident on the plantation, or such other 
person resident on the plantation and married or having been 
married to a Gay Head woman, as shall have the right conferred 
on him by a vote of two-thirds of the voters of the plantation. 

Sect. 9. All acts and parts of acts heretofore passed, so far as 
they conflict with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sect. 10. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

If the legislature should decide not to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a single commissioner for the State, I would propose the 
passage of the same Bill with the following amendments :— 

Strike out the whole of section 3. 

Strike out in section 4 the words ‘‘said commissioner shall, as 
soon as is convenient after his appointment,’’ and insert the words 
—clerks of Marshpee, the guardians of the several plantation 
tribes, and the clerk of Gay Head shall. 

In section 5, strike out the words ‘‘said commissioner,’’ and 
insert the words—guardians of the Chappequiddick and Christian- 
town tribes. Also, in the latter portion of the same section, strike 
out the word ‘‘commissioner’’ and insert the word—guardian. 

In section 6, strike out the words ‘‘said commissioner,’’ and 
insert the words—guardian of the Troy or Fall River tribe. 

Strike out section 7, entire. 
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Alter the numbering of the sections after 2, to correspond to 
the changes. 

Insert the following section after section 8 :— 

Sect. —. No person shall be entitled to support by any tribe 
in the State, of whose parents, one only was an Indian, and whose 
residence was not on the plantation of the tribe at the time of his 
birth, unless the rights of himself or parents as members of the 
tribe, shall have been subsequently recognized by the tribe. 








SOME NEGRO MEMBERS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
CONVENTIONS AND LEGISLATURES AND 
OF CONGRESS! 


No systematic effort has hitherto been made to save the 
records of the Negro during the Reconstruction period. 
American public opinion has been so prejudiced against the 
Negroes because of their elevation to prominence in south- 
ern politics that it has been considered sufficient to destroy 
their régime and forget it. As future historians will seek 
for facts beyond those compiled by biased investigators now 
writing monographs in this field, a few persons realizing the 
importance of preserving the records in which the actual 
facts are set forth, are now directing the attention of the 
country to this neglected aspect of our history. These 
lists of suggestive names of the men who figured conspicu- 
ously in this recent drama will be decidedly useful in the 
collection of facts adequate to the presentation of both sides 
of the question. These lists are far from being complete. 
This is but a step in the right direction and persons in pos- 
session of such facts are earnestly urged to cooperate in 
collecting them. 

It has been extremely difficult to determine the race of 
the members of the various Reconstruction bodies. The 
lists of members as published in the Journals of the legis- 
latures do not indicate the race. This has to be determined 
by contemporary information. The methods used by other 
persons and agencies in identifying the race have been 
various. The Negro members of the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, for example, were indicated by the figure 37 
in the State Manual listing all persons who had been in the 
Assembly. Where no such information could be obtained 
from printed matter, it has been necessary to rely upon in- 
formation obtained from individuals who participated in the 
Reconstruction. 

1 Compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
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NEGRO MEMBERS OF THE ALABAMA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


1867° 

District Name 
BE icnacrawewe John Carraway 

Ovide Gregory 
Serres Thomas Diggs 
eee B. F. Royal 
I ak as-as ieX aeee Washington Johnson 
eee Peyton Finley 
Be elwiiee H. Stokes 


J. Hatcher 


County 
Mobile 
Mobile 
Barbour 
Bullock 
Russell 
Montgomery 
Dallas 
Dallas 
Marengo 
Sumter 
Lee 
Perry 
Hale 
Greene 
Madison 
Madison 
Lauderdale 


County 
Lowndes 
Perry 
Perry 


ae _.J. Wright McLeod 
suc Vasiacka Benjamin Inge 
a Samuel Blanden 
| ere Thomas Lee 
22nd..........3. K. Greene 
ahaa Seth att B. F. Alexander 
42nd.......... Lafayette Robinson 
C. Jones 
eee J. T. Rapier 
Necro MEMBERS OF THE ALABAMA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
1875* 
District Name a 
H. A. Carson 
eee A. H. Curtis 
rary G. S. W. Lewis 
Senate® 


Session 1872-1874 


Name 


Jeremiah Haralson ............... 
i Oe rrr 
OE 
EE i.06 ears. eV bomeeameeas 


County 
Dallas 
Lowndes 
Greene 
Bullock 


Session 1874-1875 and 1875-1876 


Name 


oo oy aba deae eS 
BS ee 


Jeremiah Haralson* ............. 


2 Beverly, History of Alabama, 202, 208. 
3 Not returned for the 1875-1876 session. 
4 Beverly, History of Alabama, pp. 202-208. 


County 
Perry 
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ne a aT Lowndes 
Pe ae Greene 
es tes aie ct wink ew Bullock 
House 
Session 1868 and 1869-1870 

Name County 
Benjamin Alexander ............ ... Greene 
a Ee eee ee 
eee ee ee Perry 
IE IIR ko 5 Fee on ces cvesanee Lee 
ee ere Lowndes 
John Carraway (Speaker of House)... Mobile 
ee 
I 5 ihe ih aan kaineran Barbour 
I I ik bdo ck avar de rrwenas on Dallas 
CR ee re Hale 
| 
George Houston ..................2.. Sumter 
re Sumter 
EE ee 
ee dct onrecacnavcnenas Perry 
I ore wad em aug Barbour 
0 OE eS 
Ph I AAS bie acy de nee ee Talladega 
0, es 
Lawrenee &. Speed .......5...5..00% Bullock 
Holland Thompson .................Montgomery 
Witlktam V. TURMOr «oo conc ccnwscess Elmore 
ee a ee Montgomery 
Re eee rs Lowndes 


Session 1870-1871 and 1871-1872 


Name County 
i adit Cain eke ee Montgomery 
Ss oii oi ab a ane cea ea ee Perry 
Nik ved ed eew an ewan Barbour 
ER eee ee Perry 
William D. Gasking ............6006. Lowndes 
ES ee Dallas 
ge Dike cian een nee Hale 


Jeremiah Haralson .................. Dallas 
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NR Sis cn ruc aKeuk euaee Dallas 
Lawrence S. Speed ................+. Bullock 
arr Macon 
ee Montgomery 
a i) eee Lowndes 
ge ae ee Montgomery 
House 
Session 1872-1873 and 1873-1874 
Name County 
PR ay Sir cuk Cece eae Lowndes 
ad at oan yh aU eR Ree Barbour 
re eee Sumter 
rr ee errr Perry 
ee ere Montgomery 
emnen TMMENOY . ow wc cee ee Barbour 
NN hs oso hea eS Meee Dallas 
PU SoS erGurcvee ccdesaveus Hale 
a ee eee Dallas 
ee Madison 
| eee ere ee Perry 
Peery Pee... . 2... 2 ene; Bullock 
A ers a Lowndes 
Ce ere Russell 
Willis Merriweather ..... sas sn os ORO 
S. J. Patterson ......... tbs. 2) 
George Patterson .............. ....-Macon 
ees. 
Hermto W. Heese .............. ee 
Lawrence S. Speed .................. Bullock 
meety Ol Cigir ....................Mligeom 
er eae Montgomery 
dy oe cles ee waa via ve Marengo 
Re ee eee eee Russell 
Thomes Walker ....................Dallas 
I iso by di See wave eves Barbour 
Latty J. Williams ............ .. Montgomery 
William V. Turner, Assistant Cler/, ... .. Elmore 
Phillip Joseph, Engrossing Cleri: ........ .. Mobile 
W. H. Council, Assistant Engrossing Clerl ... Madison 
C. O. Harris, Assistant Enrolling Clerk... ... Montgomery 


Stephen Russell, Page .................44. Montgomery 
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House 
Session 1874-1875 and 1875-1876 
Name County 
re Wilcox 
le I os ce akan a wees eee ean Dallas 
ee ee ere ee Perry 
Be, V. CE nn cc ec eee ce canes Montgomery 
a . Montgomery 
Charles Fagan ..................-6- Montgomery 
W. D. Gaskin® .................. . Lowndes 
Captain Gilmer .................... Montgomery 
I Sick ec es wn ew es ew eas Dallas 
A. W. Johnson ....................Macon 
Samuel Lee ..................... .. Lowndes 
eee Terre Tee Perry 
WN TUONO 5 wn 5 ck cece ccc sess Dallas 
ee Bullock 
sg Sian endavewacsaders Bullock 
Willis Merriweather ................ Wilcox 
George Patterson ............... _..Macon 
Bristo W. Reese ................--.. Hale 
CN ip onthe water ne 4 Sumter 
Ses oo ii we ew een mew Bullock 
a Hale 
a Lowndes 
a Wilcox 


Necro MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FROM ALABAMA 


Year Name County Congress 
1871-1873. ... Benjamin F. Turner Dallas 43rd 
1873-1875....James T. Rapier Lauderdale 43rd 
1875-1877... .Jeremiah Haralson Dallas 44th 


James H. Alston was a member of the Alabama Legislature for 
Macon County, 1868 and 1869-79. He was a shoemaker by trade 
and had formerly been a slave. It was reported that before the 
war there was a Military Company in the town of Tuskegee. The 
members of this company desired to have a drummer, and for this 
purpose they sent to South Carolina and bought James H. Alston. 
It was thought that he came from Charleston. 


5 Served only in the session of 1874-1875. 
6 Served only in the session of 1875-1876. 
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Henry Young was a member of the Alabama Legislature about 
1868 and 1869-70. He was a slave who could read and write, hav- 
ing been taught by his master’s children. He would, somewhat like 
Frederick Douglass, spell out the words on letters that he was called 
upon to deliver or to get from the post office, and in this way he 
also increased his ability to read. 


Conway, ArK.,—October 14, 1916. 


NEGROES IN POLITICS IN ARKANSAS DURING 
RECONSTRUCTION 


In the constitutional convention of 1868, there were 8 Negro 
delegates, that is, J. W. Mason, Richard Samuels, William Murphy, 
Monroe Hawkins, William Grey, James T. White, Henry Rector 
and Thomas P. Johnson. (Proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1868, pages 2 to 5.) 

Negroes in the Arkansas Legislature: Session April 2 to July 23, 
1869, and session November 17, 1868, to April 10, 1869, were seven 
Negro members of whom J. W. Mason, the leading Negro in the 
Senate; W. H. Grey, leading Negro in the House. (Daily Repub- 
lican, Oct. 1, 1868). 
In the Legislature of January 2 to March 25, 1871, there were 
eleven Negro members: J. W. Mason and J. T. White in the Senate: 
J. M. Alexander, Austin Barrow, Conway Barbour, John Webb, 
Adam Johnson, Jeff Haskins, A. Mays, William Young, Carl Pope, 
A. J. Robinson, E. A. Fulton in the House. (Daily Republican, 
March 25, 1871.) 
in the 19th session, January 6 to April 25, 1873, the last session 
before Baxter called his special session, something less than one 
fifth of all the members were Negroes. I have been unable to ascer- 
tain the exact number in this session, but from the standpoint of 
numbers, I would judge that there is no great difference between 
this session and the previous one. The Arkansas Gazette of Jan- 
uary 12, 1873, says of the Negro members: ‘‘There are a few men 
among these colored members who are bright and intelligent, and 
much superior to some white members, but as a rule, this is not 
the case. 
(Signed) THomas S. STApPies, 
Hendrix College 
Conway, Arkansas 
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NeGrkO MEMBERS OF THE FLORIDA LEGISLATURE DURING RECONSTRUC- 


TION PERIOD AND AFTER 


Senate 
Year Name 
ee H. W. Chandler 
REE ee Cer? T. V. Gibbs 
re Joseph E. Lee 
Te ee Thomas W. Long 
eee re Robert Meacham 
1881-1865 ............ Daniel C. Martin 
pe ee ere G. W. Proctor 
ere . John E. Proctor 
ME Sshedencauxs Egbert C. Sammis 


BS i when Bit John Wallace 


Representatives 
Year Name 
ree Edward I. Alexander‘ 
Ce eee Josiah Armstrong 
ee ee ere ree S Henry Black? 
Re Settee wt eS Kellis B. Bonner 
eich ies 3D aseain teed James Dean Bryant 
eee asks chee seis William Bradwell 
| ere Joseph N. Clinton 
BE iia agacbeinoee Wallace B. Carr 
iw isshnceh ein Lucian Fisher 
sitlainisn mann aitetes John Ford 
bo aherd Sees eal Samuel Frazier 
bs< te naee Robert Gabriel 
eS a 5 cose g tanta Alfred Grant 
eer David E. Jacobs 
Before 1881 ....... .. Isaac Jenkins 
hn biputie acanare A. J. Junius 
Beil dn a kiieitaeds Thomas W. Long 


rere ye George A. Lewis* 
ree Joseph E. Lee 
ies, | Naat aceniaes Samuel Petty 

1881-83 (about) ...... A. B. Osgood 


Charles H. Pierce 


County 
Marion 


Duval 
Duval 
Marion 
Jefferson 
Alachua 
Jefferson 
Leon 
Duval 
Leon 


County 
Madison 
Columbia 
Jefferson 
Marion 
Monroe 
Duval 
Alachua 
Leon 
Leon 
Leon? 
Leon 
Monroe 
Duval 
Marion 
Leon 
Jefferson 
Marion 


Duval 
Nassau 


Leon 


7 Alexander is said to have been counted out. He is said to have held the 
position of postmaster at Madison and also to have had a deputy reserve 


collector. 


8 Lewis and Scott were the last Negro members of the Florida Legislature. 
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ME” absvewwsamal Riley E. Robinson Nassau 
es baka Henry St. Clair Hernando 
eee pee John R. Scott, Sr. Duval 
ceawewewnnwd I. E. Purcell? Putnam ¢ 
Representatives 
Year Name County 
DI, sii bdrm hated John R. Scott, Jr.® Duval 
seven ae eee sil Charles Shavers Monroe 
ee ee hig ik alee Rev. Catherine B. Simmons Duval 
errr rors Peter Okes Jefferson 
TG on ea a eth Kissa W. G. Stewart Leon 
a eee John N. Stokes Leon 
tecwenaed J. N. Trenton Alachua 
Beet shee eu wk Josiah T. Walls Alachua 
Probably before 1881 ..R. W. Washington Jefferson 
A rere George W. Wetmore Duval 
Se ._W. A. Wilkinson Marion 
Pe George W. Witherspoon Escambia? 


Joseph N. Clinton was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, No- 





vember 4, 1854, and was reared in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
attended the Institute For Colored Youth and then entered Lincoln 
University, where he was graduated in 1873. He then taught school 
in South Carolina, Maryland and Florida. In addition to being a 
member of the Florida Legislature, 1881—83, he was clerk in the 
United States Land Office of Florida. He was Inspector of Cus- 
toms at Pensacola, and for fourteen years held the position of In- 
ternal Revenue Collector at Tampa. 

H. W. Chandler was Senator, Marion County, 1880-1888. For 
sketch of early life, see Simmons’ Men of Mark. He was delegate 
to the National Republican Convention 1884-1908. He was In- 
spector' of Customs at Tampa from May 1908 to December 1913. 

George H. Mays was marshal of Jacksonville. This was an 
elective office. The position made him head of police force with 
appointive powers. 

James Dean was County Judge, Monroe County in 1889, but 
served less than one year. He was impeached for issuing license to 
a colored Cuban man to marry a white Cuban woman. This a eus- 


® Lewis and Scott were the last Negro members of the Florida Legislature. 
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tom in Cuba. Dean was impeached on ground that he had issued 
license to Negro to marry a white woman. He was summarily re- 
moved without a hearing. This was said to have been a put-up-job, 
as the man was secured to get a license. Dean did not have a trial. 
The only way to get case reviewed was to institute quo warranto 
proceedings. To do this, it was necessary to get the permission of 
the State’s Attorney General to use the State’s name. He was not 
able to do this. 

Mitchell Chappelle was Negro Mayor of LaVilla. Formerly 
these were two adjoining towns, Jacksonville and LaVilla. The 
two are now Jacksonville. ' 

Charles Dupont was reported as being sheriff of Monroe County 
about 27 years ago. 

In 1887 Republicans went out of power in Florida. The Con- 
stitutional Convention put Negroes and Republicans out. 


Necro MEMBERS OF THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE, 1868-69 


Senate 


Year District Name 
1868-68..... piace A. Alpeoria Bradley (expelled). 
1868-69..... 2nd Tunis G. Campbell (unseated, 1868-69) *° 
reseated in 1870. 
1868-69..... 20th George Wallace (unseated 1868~69)'° 


reseated in 1870. 


House 
Year Name County 
1868-69 T. M. Allen ....... Jasper Unseated 1862-69, Reseated in 187010 
B.. Bares . <<. ss. Hancock ee as os ee 
T. G. Campbell ..MeIntosh as as es es 
G. H. Clower .... Monroe 6 ‘6 “s é6 
BS. GOW? 5.05% 05 Greene “ _ uA “ 
J. T. Costin ..... Talbot 7 ee s “s 
Monday Floyd ... Warren es we i we 
S. Gardner ....... Warren we ae ee es 
W. A. Golden .... Liberty «s aa i a 
W. H. Harrison .. Hancock ce €¢ ee ‘6 
U. L. Houston ... Bryan we es ee es 
Philip Joiner ..... Dougherty es es ws ae 
George Linder .... Laurens es as es ee 


10 Letter on October 11, 1916, from L. L. Knight, official compiler of 
Georgia Records; Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, pp. 211-214, 262, 264. 








R. Lumpkin 


Romulus Moore ... 


Peter O’Neal 
James Porter ... 


A. Richardson .... 


J. M. Sims 
Abram Smith 


Alexander Stone... 
H. M. Turner .... 
J. Werren ....... 
Samuel Wilhams.. 
M, Claiborne ..... 


R. B. Hall 
— Beard! 
— Belcher?! 


Madison Davis!! . 


— Fyall 


‘es 
a ee ae oe ee ee 


“e 
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Unseated 1862-69, 
Columbia Re ee 
. Baldwin 

Chatham is 

Clarke 
Chatham cs eis 
Muscogee dy: ge: 
Jefferson ee ‘6 
Bibb 
Glynn 
Burke = ne 
Harris sie: re 
Burke 

Richmond 

Wilkins 

. Clarke 


House 
Name 


James Blue” 


Thomas M. Butler’? 


ce ‘é ce 


A. Wilson?” 


ce ce 


Lectured Crawford’? 
cc 4c 


ee “e 


John M. Holzendorf 
Lectured Crawford 
John M. Holzendorf 


Lectured Crawford 
H. A. McKay” 


11 The names of these four were later stricken out. 


white that their race was indeterminate. 





Reseated in 187010 


éé ce 


County 


Glynn 


ce 


oe 


Camden 
“é 


Camden 


McIntosh 


ce 


Camden 
McIntosh 
Camden 
MeIntosh 
Liberty 


They were so nearly 


They remained in the house after the 


others were expelled—Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, p. 213; House 
Journal Georgia Legislature, p. 229. 
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ee Lectured Crawford McIntosh 
H. A. McKay Liberty 

Bs Sia ka W. H. Rogers’” McIntosh 
Ns cp areaie's les “ " 
a “ “ 
ee 

ee 

Se eenecns ' 
re : 


List or Necro MEMBERS IN Mississipp1 LEGISLATURE—1870 


Senate 
Name County 
BE Be ee I hi kc ei ck sevces Adams 
Mev. Willem Gray ..........-20 Washington 
Rev. T. W. Stvimper ...........4: Warren 
Charles Caldwell ................. Hinds 
Rubert Gleed .................0+ Lowndes 
House 
Name County 

OD ee ae Warren 
Peter TROPPO 2... ccc cei ccsn es Warren 
Albert Johnson .................. Warren 
Henry Mayson .................. Hinds 
re Hinds 
rr Lowndes 
Pe eer rrr rere Adams 

Be re os nce Wann ewes cewain Adams 
Edmund Scarborough ............ Holmes 
ee ae | re Holmes 
Le A er Madison 
William Holmes ................. Monroe 
Taham Stewart .............s0<0% Noxubee 
Nathan McNeese ................. Noxubee 

i ER iia ee veces akanance Noxubee 
0 Washington 
Rie hake nr hen etKiee Oe Washington 
i I 6 bios mee a achers baa Yazoo 


12 Letter on October 11, 1916, from L. L. Knight, official compiler of 
Georgia Records. 
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Ambrose Henderson .............. Chickasaw 
I re Claiborne 
| PTET eT Copiah 
Merrimon Howard ...............+ Jefferson 
D. Mae PROOS nw. oc cc cee es Lauderdale 
eee Oktibbeha 
DS knw we case xaen aa ay Panola 
0 RI Pe ree Panola 
re Wilkinson 
ee eee Wilkinson 
IR ak Cow aw cee tans can Bolivar 
Richard Griggs ............... . [ssaquena 
Geewpe Chaties .................. Lawrence 


John R. Lynch elected speaker of the House. 
H. R. Revels elected to United State Senate for the unexpired 
term. 
—From J. M. Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippt, 
New York, 1901. 


NEGROES ELECTED IN 1871" 


sities iia 
ee Adams 
Reuben Kendrick ................Amite 
goseph mothers ................ Claiborne 
Ce DeSota 
a 
ee er Hinds 
re Holmes 
Pere errr Issaquena 
eee eee Jefferson 
etree TONEY... .... 6-205 ...Madison 
Arieer Tee... .. 2... 2e..s .. Monroe 
I 55555 Gai drasisy awd Sa. oo . Noxubee 
SI oie new cd arenes Oktibbeha 
MN gio cle ax diw sean a ve Panola 
a ee Warren 
Se Warren 
errr ee err rere Washington 
i Caren ie bind ele Wilkinson 
ce a Yazoo 


13 Furnished by Major John R. Lynch, May 19, 1915. 
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a ON ein noes xwese scans Tssaquena 
DOR Te BI nn ne ccc ccescccsics Adams 

ie We A Silda ediceneaowan Bolivar 
Emanuel Handy ................. Copiah 

Dy Be I gk cde civ eases DeSota 
Charlo THONG. 6 nk c ccc cc cee ees Hinds 

2 nr Holmes 
POTTY THOWOPE 0.6 cc ccc teens: Holmes 
Semees T, COMAP .. on... cc ciccces Jefferson 
James J. Spelman ............... Madison 
pS a a ee Marshall 
William Holmes ................. Monroe 
Isham Stewart .................. Noxubee 
James Fi. Piles .............-005: Panola 
Gilbert Haat: 2... .. oc ccc cece Tunica 
eS ee Warren 
Charles W. Bush ................ Warren 
John D. Webster ................ Washington 
George W. White ................ Wilkinson 
By Be WO ios dick bck sseswaps Yazoo 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS FOR MISSISSIPPI 


Josiah T. Settle was a member of the House from Panola in 
1883-84. 

G. W. Gayles was a member of the House 1873-77 and a member 
of the Senate 1877 to some time after 1886. He was the last Negro 
to be a member of the Mississippi Senate. For sketch of his career 
see Simmons’ Men of Mark, 379-381. 

Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi, page 294, gives Negro 
members of the Mississippi Legislature for 1873 as Senate, 9; 
House, 55. On page 402, for 1876, Senate, 5; House, 16. Total 
membership, Senate, 37. Total membership, House, 116. 


NEGRO MEMBERS OF THE NortTH CAROLINA RECONSTRUCTION CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTIONS, 1868 AND 1875 


Dates of the Conventions January 14~March 17, 1868, and Sep- 
tember 6—October 11, 1875. Total members of each Convention 120. 
Negro members, 13 in Convention of 1868, and 5 in Convention of 
1875. 
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County Year Name 
ME: kccaiwuvexwe 1868 P. D. Robbins 

Bryant Lee 
Caswell .......... 1868 Wilson Cary 
ar 1875 Wilson Cary 
rr 1868 C. D. Pierson 
WED. .ccaccened 1868 J. W. Petterson 

Samuel Highsmith 
Edgecombe ........ 1868 Henry C. Cherry 
Edgecombe ........ 187 W. P. Mabson 
er 1868 John H. Williamson 
ere 1868 Henry Epps 

W. J. T. Hayes 
ey 1875 J E. O’Hara 
New Hanover ..... 1868 A. H. Galloway 
New Hanover ..... 1875 J. H. Smythe 
rer 1868 James H. Harris 
Warren .......... 1868 John Hyman 
ee 1875 J. O. Crosby 


Necro MremBERS OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NortH CAROLINA 
DuRING RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD AND AFTER! 


County Year Senatorial District Senators Representatives 
BOMI® .......00 MOS? ONGke ewes 8 838 beiieiaitw do Parker D. Robbins 
PND oo ao oan Li OS Ps Nor Parker D. Robbins 
RNR 5 os ese ateret 1876 3rd George A. Mebane_................. 
NED bie oes | Si ar Serre Augustus Robbins 
SEER Uiclsis che dexas 1883 3rd George A. Mebane... ok nsec ees 
Bladen ......... eee llC~C~CiC;sC*sC(twC A thes John Newell 
Bladen ......... eC: Sst dw pc John Newell 
Bladen ......... 1) [SS Sear e John Newell 
a ee 3) Sees John Newell 
Oaswell ........ SC ss Hates Gls Wilson Cary 
Gaewell ........ 1870 24th WYRM AGE ha asd vse we 
Caswell ..... ASM SS eheuwi wiens Wilson Cary 
Oaswell ........ lo See Wilson Cary 
Goswell ........ re t—“‘(‘“‘“éC RW Wilson Cary 
Oaswell ........ eee re James W. Poe 
eer _. re Wilson Cary 
Chowan ........ ee 0 00t—~—“‘(‘“C;*C*C RW John R. Page 
Chowan ........ ie a eee Richard Elliott 


14 North Carolina Manual, by North Carolina Historical Commission, 1913, 
pp. 863-906. 
18 Ibid., pp. 481-862. 





Craven ......... 1868 
Craven ......... 1870 
OFAVER 66 ces ds 1872 
GLOVER 5 ced. des 1874 
Craven ......... 1879 
Craven ......... 1881 
Craven ......... 1885 
Craven ......... 1887 
CEAVER: ..5..6658 1889 
CEAVOR 60.555 cisese 1899 
Cumberland ..... 1868 
Edgecombe ..... 1868 
Edgecombe ..... 1870 
Edgecombe ..... 1872 
Edgecombe ..... 1874 
Edgecombe ..... 1876 
Edgecombe ..... 1883 
Edgecombe ..... 1885 
Edgecombe ..... 1887 
Franklin ....... 1868 
Franklin ....... 1870 
Franklin ....... 1872 
Franklin ....... 1876 
Franklin ....... 1887 
Granville ....... 1868 
Granville ....... 1870 
Granville ....... 1872 
Granville ....... 1874 
Granville: .....5. 1876 
Granville ....... 1893 
HMahtax . ince 1868 
Hahfa® ........ 1870 
Halifax .«..066. 1872 
ct ite:) 1874 
PAufam . 6. cae: 1876 
cee) aT 1879 
Hanfa® ....... 6.5 1887 
HMertrord: 2.6 6s.% 1870 


21st 
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8th Richard Tucker 


8th George H. White 
8th Charles C, Clark 


7th Henry Eppes 
5th W. P. Mabson 
5th W. P. Mabson 
5th Robert R. Gray 
5th R. 8S. Taylor 
5th R. S. Taylor 


6th Henry Epps 


6th Henry Epps 
4th Henry Epps 
4th John R. Bryant 


4th John R. Bryant 
4th Henry Eppes 
4th Henry Eppes 


A. W. Stevens 

B. W. Morris 

R. Tucker 

E. R. Dudley 

G. B. Willis 

I. B. Abbott 

E. R. Dudley 
John R. Good 
Edward H. Hill 
Willis D. Pettipher 
J. (Geo.) H. White 
John E, Hussey 
John E. Hussey 
John E. Hussey 
Isaac H. Smith 
John S. Leary 
Isham Sweat 
Henry C. Cherry 
Willis Bunn 

R. M. Johnson 
Willis Bunn 

Willis Bunn 

Willis Bunn 

A. R. Bridgers 

B. W. Thorpe 
John H, Williamson 
John H. Williamson 
John H, Williamson 
John H. Williamson 
John H. Williamson 
Cuffie Mayo 

A. A. Crawford 
W. H. Reavis 

H. T. Hughes 

W. H. Crews 

H. T. Hughes 

W. H. Crews 

W. H. Crews 

H. T. J. Hayes 
Ivey Hutchings 
John R. Bryant 
John R. Bryant 

J. A. Jones 

John A. White 
John A. White 
John A. White 
John A. White 

W. D. Newsom 
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New Hanover ... 


New Hanover ... 
New Hanover ... 


New Hanover ... 


New Hanover ... 
New Hanover ... 
New Hanover ... 
New Hanover ... 
Northampton .. 

NO. eins eke 


Warren .. 
Warren 
Warren 


Warron ........ 
Washington ..... 
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1868 


1870 
1872 


1874 


13th 


13th 
12th 


12th 


12th 
12th 


18th 


20th 


20th 


19th 
19th 
19th 
19th 


A. H. Galloway 


G. W. Price, Jr. 
George L. Mabson 


H. E. Scott 


John A, Hyman 
John A, Hyman 


John A. Hyman 
John M. Paschal] 
Isaae Alston 
Isaac Alston 





George W. Price 
John S. W. Eagles 
G. L. Mabson 
Wm. H. McLaurin 
Alfred Lloyd 

H. Brewington 

W. H. Moore 
Alfred Lloyd 

J. C. Hill 

H. E. Scott 


Wiley Baker 
James H. Harris 
Willis Morgan 
Stewart Ellison 
Stewart Ellison 
Stewart Ellison 
James H. Harris 
James H. Young 
James H. Young 
William Cawthorn 
Richard Falkner 
William Cawthorn 
Richard Falkner 
J. W. H. Paschall 


Alexander Hicks 


NUMBER WHITE AND NEGRO MEMBERS EACH SESSION OF THE 
ASSEMBLY IN WHICH THERE WERE NEGRO MEMBERS 


(Number Senators in Assembly, 50; Representatives, 120) 


Year 


1868 


1870 


1872 


1874 


1876 


White 
NS Raho phat ia inte a's 47 
Representatives ......... 102 
MINS eg Bide Sk wae 46 
Representatives ......... 101 
ID se ico erence es 45 
Representatives ......... 108 
re 45 
Representatives ......... 107 
NIE, oe ach Vbeke bape 45 
Representatives ......... 113 


Negro 
3 
18 
4 
19 
5 
12 
4 
13 


) 


7 
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1879 ee 48 2 
Representatives ......... 114 6 
1881 re 49 1 
Representatives ......... 116 + 
1883 re 47 3 
Representatives ......... 115 5) 
1885 es 48 2 
Representatives ......... 118 2 
1887 PII eivvecedne is es can 47 3 
Representatives ......... 117 3 
1889 Ee a 50 - 
Representatives ......... 118 2 
1891 WN ii dnc a. oa 8-¥o%s 49 1 
Representatives ......... 120 - 
1893 PN igica kee a Se es 50 — 
Representatives ......... 119 1 
1895 iis cess ck ane Se - 
Representatives ......... 119 1 
1897 PI asi sic gis cae av 50 — 
Representatives ......... 119 1 
1899 05 nas ke ea enin 49 1 
Representatives ......... 119 i 


DELEGATES TO THE SouTH CAROLINA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, "® 
HELD AT CHARLESTON, JANUARY 14 TO Marcy 18, 186817 


Abbeville—John A. Hunter, B. Milford, white; H. J. Lomax, W. N. 
Joiner, Thomas Williamson, colored. 

Anderson—William Perry, N. J. Newall, white; Samuel Johnson, 
colored. 

Berkeley—M. F. Becker, D. H. Chamberlain, Timothy Hurley, 
Joseph H. Jenks, A. C. Richmond, white; William Jervey, 
Benjamin Byas, W. H. W. Gray, George Lee, colored. 

Beaufort—J. D. Bell, R. G. Holmes, white; F. E. Wilder, L. S. 
Langley, W. J. Whipper, Robert Smalls, J. J. Wright, colored. 

Barnwell—C. P. Leslie, Niles G. Parker, white; James N. Hayne, 
A. Middleton, C. D. Hayne, Julius Mayer, colored. 








16 Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, pp. 76-79. 

17 In 1895 South Carolina again revised her constitution. In the conven- 
tion held for this purpose there were found Negro delegates, viz.: Thomas E. 
Miller, L. R. Reed, Robert Smalls, W. J. Whipper and James Wigg, all from 
Beaufort County. Smalls and Whipper had been delegates in the 1868 conven- 
tion. (Reported by H. H. Wallace.) 
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Charleston—A. G. Mackey, C. C. Bowen, Gilbert Pillsbury, white; 
F. L. Cardozo, William McKinlay, R. H. Cain, R. C. DeLarge, 
A. J. Ransier, colored. 

Chester—Purvis Alexander, Barney Burton, Sancho Sanders, 
colored. 

Chesterfield—R. J. Donaldson, white; H. L. Shrewsbury, colored. 

Clarendon—Elias E. Dickson, white; William Nelson, colored. 

Colleton—J. S. Craig, white; William M. Thomas, William Driffle, 
W. M. Vinery, colored. 

Darlington—B. F. Whittemore, white; Isaac Brockenton, Jordan 
Lang, Richard Humbird, colored. 

Edgefield—Frank Arnim, white; R. B. Elliott, Prince R. Rivers, 
John Bonum, David Harris, John Wooley, colored. 

Fairfield—James M. Rutland, white; H. D. Edwards, Henry Jacob, 
colored. 

Georgetown—Henry W. Webb, white; F. F. Miller, Joseph H. 
Rainey, colored. 

Greenville—James M. Allen, J. M. Runion, white; Wilson Cook, 
W. B. Johnson, colored. 

Horry—Henry Jones, A. R. Thompson, colored. 

Kershaw—J. K. Jillson, 8S. G. W. Dill, white; John A. Chestnut, 
colored. 

Lancaster—Albert Clinton, Charles Jones, colored. 

Lexington—Lemanuel Boozer, Simeon Corley, white. 

Laurens—Joseph Crews, Y. J. P. Owens, white; Harry McDanieis, 
Nelson Davis, colored. 

Marion—W. S. Collins, white; J. W. Johnson, H. E. Hayne, B. A. 
Thompson, colored. 

Marlboro—Calvin Stubbs, George Jackson, colored. 

Newberry—B. O. Dunean, white; James Henderson, Lee Nance, 
colored. 

Orangebure—E. W. M. Mackey, white; E. J. Cain, W. J. Me- 
Kinlay, T. K. Sasportas, B. F. Randolph, colored. 

Pickens—M. Mauldin, Alexander Bryce, L. B. Johnson, white. 

Richland—Thomas J. Robertson, white; W. B. Nash, S. B. Thomp- 
son, C. M. Wilder, colored. 

Spartanburg—J. P. F. Camp, J. 8. Gentry, white; Rice Foster, 
Coy Wingo, colored. 

Sumter—T. J. Coghlan, F. J. Moses, Jr., white; W. E. Johnson, 
Samuel Lee, colored. 

Union—J. H. Goss, white; Abram Dogan, Samuel Nuckles, colored. 
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Williamsburg—William Darrington, white; C. M. Olsen, S. A. 
Swails, colored. 

York—J. L. Neagle, William E. Rose, white; J. W. Mead, J. H. 
White, colored. 

Three of the delegates elected failed to attend,—F. A. Sawyer, 
white, Charleston; John K. Terry, white, Colleton; George D. 
Medis, colored, Edgefield. 

Of the 124 delegates elected, forty-eight were white and seventy- 
six colored. The white men classed as Republicans were about 
equally divided as natives or neweomers—in the vernacular of the 
times, ‘‘scalawags’’ or ‘‘carpetbaggers.’’ 

The following table gives the previous residence of the delegates : 


Whites Negroes 

South Carolina .......... 23 South Carolina ........... 59 
North Carolina .......... 3 Pennsylvania: ...........: 2 
GOODA yoo sists sean ee LE . CBOE es se ctetiws 1 
Massachusetts ............ (fe Cc a ] 
Conneehient: 2.66 sis cca 1 WOMHCRIOO: 6.06 5.i5s se Aum ss wars 1 
Rhode Island ............ De RNa yore ee he hlereeiaaoaes 1 
INGW YOUVE. cor. cc xe deen 1 North Carolina ........... 1 
Other Northern States.... 5 Virginia ................. 1 
Dore a ee rere 2 Massachusetts ............ 2 
MRO ERMRIN 20) ys, '5 4s aoe ate enero 1 Duateh Guiana... ......... 1 
RUMI isso so a.s.eaoaernswuraree $ UWeEROWN a2. oii. cies 6 
nr ee 1 76 
WREROWN: 63.06 s6iee cee cee iF 
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SENATORS OF SouTH CAROLINA—RECONSTRUCTION PeERrIop‘® 


*19____ Barber ............ Fairfield Co. 

jill MID ida 26 hin ach Fairfield Co. 
rr Charleston Co. 

*Lawrence Cain ........... Edgefield Co. 

*Rev. H. Cardozo .......... Kershaw Co. 

ee eS re Laneaster Co. 

"EB. Gamer .. ..... 0.65% Charleston Co. 

Samuel Green ............. Beaufort Co. formerly of H. of Rep. 
"El, Wey FUME an sn canes Aiken Co. 


18 Furnished by Mr. H. A. Wallace, a former page in the South Carolina 
House of Representatives in the Reconstruction Period. 

19 Names marked with asterisk not in lists given in Reynold’s Reconstruc- 
tion in South Carolina, pp. 106-107, 394-396. 
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SY I ised cide vows Marion Co. 
a Charleston Co. 
*Rev. W. E. Johnson ...... Sumter Co. 
of Georgetown Co. 
. or Orangeburg Co. 
on Chester Co. 

ee | er Marlboro Co. 
ere Colleton Co. 
W. Beverley Nash ......... Richland Co. 
SR ee Georgetown Co. 
Rev. B. F. Randolph ...... Orangeburg Co. 
"Hobert Smalls ............ Beaufort Co. 
ee Williamsburg Co. 
Oe | York Co. 

Rev. B. H. Williams ....... Georgetown Co. 
Lucius Wimbush .......... Chester Co. 
*Thomas E. Miller ........ Beaufort Co. 
TE Riccar es woud Kershaw Co. 


MEMBERS OF THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SouTH CAROLINA 
DurInG RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD?° 





*____ Bascomb ............ Beaufort Co. 
ee eee Beaufort Co. 
B. A. Bosemon ............ Charleston Co. 
Joseph D. Boston .......... Newberry Co. 
ere Georgetown Co. 
Benjamin Byas ............ Berkley Co. 
ee ere Berkley Co. 
re Charleston Co. 
errr Greenville Co. 
z errs Charleston Co. 
"eames Davie ...........0 Richland Co. 
eee Charleston Co. 
fo Colleton Co, 
*Major M. R. Delaney ...... Charleston Co. 
“William Elliott .......... Charleston Co. 
i | et Edgefield Co. 


20 Furnished by H. A. Wallace, a former page in the South Carolina House 
of Representatives in the Reconstruction Period. 

21 Names marked with asterisk not in lists given in Reynold’s Reconstruc- 
tion in South Carolina, pp. 107-108, 394-396. 
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* Bed hl aire ou | Abbeville Co. 

m | eee me Colleton Co. 
*John Freeman ........... Charleston Co. 
Tr ee soso aa ewens Williamsburg Co. 
*John Gilmore ............ Richland Co. 

~ — <r Charleston Co. 
"Se GOON... 2. 6 ow Ses Aiken Co. 
Charlies Green ........4... Georgetown Co. 
*Samuel Green ............ Beaufort Co. 
Thomas Hamilton ......... Beaufort Co. 
David Tattle .. .......606. Edgefield Co. 
eer re Marion Co. 
*Zachariah Hines .......... Darlington Co. 
* ae Marion Co. 
Richard Humbert ......... Darlington Co. 
Rev. H. H. Hunter ........ Charleston Co. 
oo err Darlington Co. 
Xf 0 ee eee Edgefield Co. 
Harry McDaniels .......... Laurens Co. 
*Thomas McDowell ........ Georgetown Co. 
Po York Co. 
(2 | re Beaufort Co. 
oe Barnwell Co. 
a re Richland Co. 
ee Union Co. 

of fe Georgetown Co. 
Nathaniel B. Myers ........ Beaufort Co. 

* a Beaufort Co. 
wo ee Barnwell Co. 
Mami, Nuckle® ...........+ Union Co. 
TEE. 4 6-0.6 Rin nee cae Newberry Co. 
a re Richland Co. 

| ere Charleston Co. 
PT rere Georgetown Co. 
ee Bee rrr Beaufort Co. 
Primes HWS 2... 6. sci ceeds Edgefield Co. 
re Beaufort Co. 
Sancho Saunders .......... Chester Co. 

H. L. Shrewsbury ......... Chesterfield Co. 
™ eer Darlington Co. 


“Paris Simpkins ........... Edgefield Co. 
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Wm. Simmons ............ Richland Co. 
CE iia cc gimelews Darlington Co. 
*Butler Spears ............ Sumter Co. 
*Jas. A. Spencer .......... Abbeville Co. 
*Nath. T. Spencer ........ Charleston Co. 
EN es Orangeburg 
I ke ee Newberry Co. 
Rev. W. M. Thomas ........ Colleton Co. 

S. B. Thompeon ........... Richland Co. 
“Robert Turner ........... Charleston Co. 
James Wells .............. Richland Co. 
*Ellison Weston ........... Richland Co. 
A eee Beaufort Co. 
Chas. M. Wilder ........... Richland Co. 
B. A. Thompson ........... Marion Co. 
*Isaac Brockenboro ........ Darlington Co. 
yo Sumter Co. 


Additional names by Bishop George W. Clinton. 
Aaron Logan 
Nelson Davis, York 
Allen Hudson, Lancaster 
Alfred M. Moore, Fairfield 
Samuel P. Coker. 
See Reynold’s Reconstruction, p. 505. 


MEMBERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1868** 


Senators 


*Anderson—John H. Reid, white. 
Barnwell—C. P. Leslie, white. 
Beaufort—J. J. Wright, colored. 
Charleston—D. T. Corbin, white; R. H. Cain, colored. 
Chester—Lewis Wimbush, colored. 
Chesterfield—R. J. Donaldson, white. 
Clarendon—E. E. Dickson, white. 
Colleton—William R. Hoyt, colored. 
Darlington—B. F. Whittemore, white. 
Edgefield—Frank Arnim, white. 
Fairfield—James M. Rutland, white. 
Georgetown—Joseph H. Rainey, colored. 


22 Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, pp. 106-108. 
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Greenville—James M. Allen, white. 
*Horry—H. Buck, white. 
Kershaw—J. K. Jillson, white. 
*Lancaster—R. M. Sims, white. 
Laurens—Y. J. P. Owens, white. 
Lexington—E. 8S. J. Hayes, white. 
Marlboro—H. J. Maxwell, colored. 
Marion—Henry E. Hayne, colored. 
Newberry—C. W. Monigomery, white. 
*Oconee—D. Biemann, white. 
Orangeburg—B. F. Randolph, colored, sueceeded by Joseph A. 
Greene, colored. 

*Pickens—T. A. Rodgers, white. 
Richland—W. B. Nash, colored. 
*Spartanburg—Joel Foster, white. 
Sumter—T. J. Coghlan, white. 
Union—H. W. Duncan, colored. 
Williamsburg—S. A. Swails, colored. 
York—William E. Rose, white. 

The number of white senators elected was twenty-one, and of 
colored, ten. 


Representatives 


Abbeville—George Dusenberry, T. B. Milford, James Martin, white ; 
R. M. Valentine, W. J. Lomax, colored. 

*Anderson—John B. Moore, B. Frank Sloan, John Wilson, all 
white. 

Barnwell—B. F. Berry, W. J. Mixson, white; C. D. Hayne, James 
N. Hayne, Julius Mayer, R. B. Elliott, colored. 

Beaufort—C. J. Stolbrand, Charles 8. Kuh, white; W. J. Whipper, 
P. E. Ezekiel, Robert Smalls, G. A. Bennett, W. C. Morrison, 
colored. 

Charleston—Reuben Tomlinson, Joseph H. Jenks, John B. Dennis, 
F. J. Moses, Jr., B. F. Jackson, white; R. C. DeLarge, A. J. 
Ransier, colored. 

W. H. W. Gray, B. A. Bosemon, George Lee, William McKinlay, 
W. J. Brodie, John B. Wright, William R. Jervay, Abraham 
Smith, Samuel Johnson, Stephen Brown, Edward Mickey, 
colored. 

The counties marked * were Democratic. 
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Chester—Barney Humphries, Sancho Sanders, Barney Burton, 
colored. 

Chesterfield—H. L. Shrewsberry, D. I. J. Johnson, colored. 

Clarendon—William Nelson, Powell Smyth, colored. 

Colleton—George F. McIntyre, white; W. R. Hoyt, W. M. Thomas, 
Wm. Driffle, colored. 

Darlington—G. Holliman, white; Jordan Lang, John Boston, Al- 
fred Rush, colored. 

Edgefield—T. Root, white; David Harris, Samuel J. Lee, John 
Wooley, Prince R. Rivers, John Gardner, Lawrence Cain, 


colored. 

Fairfield—L. W. Duvall, white; Henry Jacob, Henry Johnson, 
colored. 

Georgetown—Henry W. Webb, white; F. F. Miller, W. H. Jones, 
colored. 


Greenville—Samuel Tinsley, John B. Hyde, white; Wilson Cook, 
W. A. Bishop, colored. 

*Horry—Zadock Bullock, W. W. Waller, white. 

Kershaw, 8S. G. W. Dill, white; John A. Chestnut, J. W. Nash, 
colored. 

*Lancaster—T. Frank Clyburn, W. G. Stewart, white. 

Laurens—Joseph Crews, white; Griffin Johnson, Wade Perrin, 
Harry McDaniels, colored. 

Lexington—G. A. Lewie, white; H. W. Purvis, colored. 

Marlboro—T. B. Stubbs, white; John G. Grant, colored. 

Marion—W. S. Collins, white; Evan Hayes, B. A. Thompson, ecol- 
ored. 

Newberry—Joseph Boston, James Hutson, James Henderson, col- 
ored. 

*Oconee—O. M. Doyle, W. C. Keith, white. 

Orangeburg—W. J. McKinlay, T. K. Sasportas, F. DeMars, E. J. 
Cain, James P. Mays, colored. 

*Pickens—W. T. Field, white. 

Richland—S. B. Thompson, William Simmons, C. M. Wilder, Aesop 
Goodson, colored. 

*Spartansburg—Samuel Littlejohn, Robert M. Smith, Javan 
Bryant, C. C. Turner, white. 

Sumter—John H. Ferriter, white; W. E. Johnson, James Smiley, 
Burrell James, colored. 

Union—Samuel Nuckles, Junius Mobley, Simon Farr, colored. 
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Williamsburg—C. H. Pettingill, white; R. F. Scott, Jefferson Pen- 
dergrass, colored. 

York—P. J. O’Connell, John L. Neagle, white; J. H. White, John 
W. Mead, colored. 

The number of white representatives was forty-six, and of col- 
ored seventy-eight. On joint ballot there were sixty-seven whites 
and eighty-eight colored—135 Republicans and twenty Democrats. 

The counties marked * were Democratic. 


SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED TO SouTH CAROLINA 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN 18767 


*Aiken—Senator, A. P. Butler; Representatives, C. E. Sawyer, J. 
Woodward, L. M. Asbill, J. G. Guignard, all white. 

* Abbeville—Senator, J. C. Maxwell; Representatives, W. K. Brad- 
ley, R. R. Hemphill, F. A. Connor, Wm. Hood, J. L. Moore, all 
white. 

* Anderson—Representatives, H. R. Vandiver, R. W. Simpson, W. 
C. Brown, James L. Orr, all white. 

*Barnwell—Senator, J. M. Williams; Representatives, I. S. Bam- 
berg, John W. Holmes, L. W. Youmans, W. A. Rountree, Rob- 
ert Aldrich, all white. 

Beaufort—Senator, Samuel Green; Representatives, Thomas Ham- 
ilton, Hastings Gantt, Joseph Robinson, George Reed, N. B. 
Myers, Thomas E. Miller, all colored. 

Charleston—Senator—W. M. Taft (white) ; Representatives, E. W. 
M. Mackey (white), J. J. Lesesne, B. F. Smalls, Robert Sim- 
mons, W. C. Glover, F. S. Edwards, Isaae Prioleau, John Van- 
derpool, William J. Brodie, J. 8. Lazarus, 8. C. Brown, Ben- 
jamin F. Capers, A. P. Ford, Richard Bryan, Julius C. 
Tingman, Abram Smith, W. G. Pinckney, colored. 

Chester—Representatives, John Lee, Samuel Coleman, Purvis Alex- 
ander, all colored. 

*Chesterfield—Representatives, J. C. Coit, D. T. Redfearn, all white. 

Clarendon—Representatives, 8. Melton, H. Boston, all colored. 

*Colleton—Representatives, H. E. Bissell, J. M. Cummins, S. E. 
Parler, white; William Maree (colored), R. Jones (white). 

Darlington—Representatives, R. H. Humbert, 8. J. Keith, Z. Wines, 
J. A. Smith, all colored. 


23 Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, pp. 394-396. 
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*Edgefield—Senator, M. W. Gary; Representatives, W. S. Allen, 
J. C. Sheppard, James Callison, T. E. Jennings, H. A. Shaw, 
all white. 

Fairfield—Senator, Israel Byrd, Representatives, John Gibson, 
Daniel Bird, Prince Martin, all colored. 

Georgetown—Senator, B. H. Williams; Representatives, C. S. 
Green, P. R. Kinloch, all colored. 

*Greenville—Senator, S. S. Crittenden; Representatives, J. W. 

Gray, J. F. Donald, J. T. Austin, J. S. Westmoreland, all white. 

*Horry—Senator, William L. Buck; Representatives, L. D. Bryan, 
J. K. Cooper, all white. 

Kershaw—Representatives, R. D. Gaither, A. W. Kough, E. H. 
Dibble, all colored. 

*Laurens—Senator, R. P. Todd; Representatives, J. B. Humbert, 
J. W. Watts, W. D. Anderson, all white. 

*Lancaster—Representatives, J. B. Erwin, J. C. Blakeney, all white. 

*Lexington—Senator, H. A. Meetze; Representatives, G. Leaphart, 
G. Muller, all white. 

*Marion—Senator, R. G. Howard; Representatives, J. G. Blue, J. 
McRae, R. H. Rogers, J. P. Davis, all white. 

Newberry—Senator, H. C. Corwin (white) ; Representatives, Wil- 
liam Keitt, J. S. Bridges, W. H. Thomas (colored). 

*Oconee—Senator, J. W. Livingston; Representatives, B. F. Sloan, 
J. 8S. Verner, all white. 

The counties marked * were Democratic. 

Orangeburg—Senator, J. L. Duncan; Representatives, D. A. 
Straker, S. Morgans, W. H. Reedish, C. M. Caldwell, E. For- 
rest, all colored. 

*Pickens—Representatives, D. F. Bradley, E. S. Bates, all white. 

Richland—Representatives, A. W. Curtis, Charles Minort, R. J. 
Palmer, J. W. Lowman, James Wells, all colored. 

*Spartanburg—Senator, Gabriel Cannon; Representatives, W. P. 
Compton, J. W. Wofford, E. S. Allen, Charles Petty, all white. 

Sumter—Representatives, J. Westberry (colored), Thomas B. John- 
ston (white), J. H. Ferriter (white), T. Andrews, colored. 

*Union—Representatives, W. H. Wallace, G. D. Peake, William 
Jefferies, all white. 

Williamsburg—Representatives, W. Scott, J. F. Peterson, John 
Evans, all colored. 
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*York—Senator, I. D. Witherspoon ; Representatives, A. E. Hutch- 
inson, J. A. Deal, W. E. Byers, B. H. Massey, all white. 
The counties marked * were Democratic. 


STaTE OFFICERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION 


PERIOD** 

Alonzo J. Ransier ..Lieut. Governor 1870-1872 
Richard H. Gleaves. .Lieut. Governor 1872-1876 
Francis L. Cardozo. .Secretary of State 1868-1872 
Francis L. Cardozo. .State Treasurer 1872-1876 
Henry E. Hayne ...Secretary of State 1872-1876 
Henry W. Purvis. ..Adjutant General 1872-1876 
d. 4d. Wraght ....... Associate Justice Supreme Court 1870-1877 
R. C. Delarge ..... State Land Commissioner 1870 

R. C. DeLarge ..... State Commissioner Sinking Fund. 


FEDERAL OFFICE HOLDERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING RECON- 
STRUCTION PERIOD?° 





Dr. B. A. Bosemon ....... Postmaster—Charleston, S. C. 
Charles M. Wilder ....... Postmaster—Columbia, S. C. 
pS RE a ee Postmaster—Chester, S. C. 
Rev. J. E. Wilson ....... Postmaster—Florence, S. C. 
S. J. BampGeld ......4..; Postmaster—Beaufort, S. C. 
a a ee Postmaster—Barnwell, S. C. 


There were many others but I cannot recall their names. 


NAMES OF CONGRESSMEN WHO REPRESENTED SouTH CAROLINA 
DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD?® 


Jomegh TA, THaimey «oc ccs ese 41st, 42d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 
48th Congress. 

Robert Brown Elliott .......... 42d Congress. 

Alonzo J. Ransier .............. 42d Congress. 

Robert C. DeLarge ..........54+ 42d Congress. 

ee a eee re 43d, 45th Congress 

ee ere 44th, 45th, 48th 49th Congress. 


24 Furnished by H. A. Wallace, a former page in the South Carolina House 
of Representatives in the Reconstruction Period. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 
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NAMES OF CONGRESSMEN WHO REPRESENTED SoutTH CAROLINA 
AFTER THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


Robert Smalls ........ Part before and part after Reconstruction. 
Thomas E. Miller .....51st Congress. 
George W. Murray ....53d Congress. 


103 West 131st STREET, 
New York City, 
October, 1917. 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, 
Editor—The Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter requesting my assistance in getting data 
relative to the Reconstruction Period in South Carolina, I have the 
honor to submit the following: 

It will be utterly impossible to give dates after a lapse of nearly 
fifty years, especially with reference to the terms the legislators 
served, unless I had access to the records. I was a boy when our 
family returned to South Carolina in 1870, two years after the ad- 
journment of the Constitutional Convention. At that period I was 
not especially interested in the trend of affairs. I was thinking 
more of the splendid opportunities I had left behind in Canada. 

I think it very important that all of the data possible should be 
collected pertaining to the Constitutional Convenion as I regard it 
the most important Convention ever held in which colored men par- 
ticipated. I was very fortunate in finding a copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the Convention in the Public Library in this city. I have 
given only such names as I could positively identify as colored. No 
doubt some names have been omitted but not of any who took an 
active or important part in political affairs. 

F. B. Perry, of Greenville, 8S. C., was appointed Provisional 
Governor of South Carolina by President Johnson in 1865. 

Pursuant to a call for a convention of the people issued by Gov- 
ernor Perry in obedience to the proclamation of President Johnson 
for the purpose of erganizing a State Government, the Convention 
assembled at Columbia, 8. C., September 13, 1865. 

To show the intense bitter feeling of Governor Perry the follow- 
ing is from his proclamation: 

“Tt is a source of congratulation to know that the colored troops, 
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whose atrocious conduct has disgraced the service and filled the 
public mind with the most horrible apprehensions, have been with- 
drawn from the interior of the State, and are to be placed in gar- 
risons on the coast where they can do no further mischief. In all 
of my personal interviews with the President and in all of my dis- 
patches to him I urged this course most earnestly.”’ 

A Constitution was adopted by the Convention without being 
submitted to the people for ratification. 

The Constitution provided that only free white men were eligible 
for membership in the Senate and House of Representatives; only 
free white men were entitled to vote and that the appointment of 
members of the House of Representatives among the several elec- 
tion districts of the State should be in accordance with the number 
of white inhabitants in each. 

The Convention adjourned September 27, 1865. 

Congress decided that it was no part of the prerogative of the 
Executive to call conventions or to direct the adoption of Consti- 
tutions. 

J. L. Orr, of Anderson, S. C., was elected Provisional Governor, 
October, 1865, to sueceed Governor Perry. 

Persuant to an Act of Congress of the United States entitled 
‘‘An Act to provide for the More Efficient Government of the Rebel 
States’’ an election was held in South Carolina on November 19th 
and 20th, 1867, and the electors of that State voted in favor of a 
Constitutional Convention, and at the same time voted for dele- 
zates thereto. 

Brevet Major-General E. R. 8. Canby, Commanding 2d Military 
District of South Carolina issued orders for the delegates to as- 
semble in convention at Charleston, S. C., January 14, 1868. 

The Convention composed of 124 delegates, a large majority 
being colored, met at Charleston, on the date named. 

T. J. Robertson, white, was elected temporary President and Dr. 
A. G. Mackey, white, was elected permanent President. 

W. J. McKinlay and H. E. Hayne were elected temporary Sec- 
retary and Assistant Secretary, respectively. 

General Carlos J. Stalbrand, white, was elected permanent Sec- 
retary. Josephus Woodruff, white, compiled the proceedings. 

John R. Pinekney and Peter Miller were elected Sergeants-at- 
Arms. 

F. L. Cardozo was Chairman of the Committee on Education. 
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S. A. Swails, Chairman of the Committee on Rules and Regu- 
lations. 

Robert C. DeLarge, Chairman of the Committee on Franchise 
and Elections. 

Colored members were on all of the Committees, in most cases 
being in the majority. 

In looking over the proceedings I find that the following named 
delegates took a very active part in all of the deliberations: 

R. B. Elliott, R. C. DeLarge, F. L. Cardozo, J. J. Wright, W. J. 
Whipper, W. J. McKinlay, 8. A. Swails, A. J. Ransier, R. H. Cain, 
B. F. Randolph, and W. B. Nash. 

The Constitution provided for the election of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on April 14, 15 and 16, 1868, to assemble at Columbia, 
May 12, 1868. 

The Convention adjourned sine die March 14, 1868. 

The Constitution adopted in 1868 stood unchanged until 1895 
when a Convention was called to meet at Columbia, on September 
10, 1895, to revise it. 

The fact that the old Constitution stood for nineteen years after 
the Democratic party came into power (1876) shows that there 
could not have been anything objectionable in it to the Democrats 
or they would have changed it immediately after regaining control. 
It speaks volumes for the wisdom and foresight of the men of the 
Reconstruction Period. 

In the Convention which met at Columbia in 1895, there were 
only five colored delegates and they were all from Beaufort County, 
a county which has very few white persons in it. The delegates 
were W. J. Whipper, Robert Smalls, Thomas E. Miller, James 
Wigg, and L. R. Reed. Of these, W. J. Whipper and Robert Smalls 
were delegates to the Constitutional Convention which met at 
Charleston in 1868. 

As General Smalls died only about two or three years ago what 
a wealth of information he could have furnished pertaining to the 
Reconstruction Period had your request been sent out before his 
death. . 

Inclosure 2 contains the names of State Senators and the coun- 
ties they represented. In several cases of Senators and also of 
Members of the House of Representatives I cannot recall their 
initials. 

There were 32 senators, the majority being colored, of whom the 
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following were conspicuous for their activity on all important legis- 
lation : 

S. A. Swails, J. H. Rainey, R. H. Cain, W. H. Jones, W. B. Nash 
and H. J. Maxwell. 

Inclosure 3 contains names of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at various times. Some served more than one term. The 
more prominent were: R. B. Elliott, S. J. Lee, Dr. B. A. Bosemon, 
J. H. Rainey, R. C. DeLarge, J. A. Bowley, W. J. Whipper, D. A. 
Straker, C. M. Wilder, Prince Rivers, F. H. Frost, T. E. Miller, and 
W. H. Thomas. 

The House of Representatives was composed of 124 members 
and colored members were always in the majority. 

Inclosure 4—Names of State Officers. 

Inclosure 5—Names of Federal Office holders. 

Inclosure 6—Names of Congressmen who represented South 
Carolina. 

I shall never forget the scene in 1876 when Col. A. C. Haskell, 
Chairman of the Democratic State Committee at the head of the 
Democratic members of the legislature forced his way into the Hall 
of the Representatives then occupied by the Republican members. 
Pandemonium reigned for a time. There were two Houses, each 
having its own officers trying to transact business at the same time. 
Finally the U. S. soldiers were called upon and those Democrats 
who had no certificate of election were ejected. 

All of the Democratic members then withdrew and formed an 
organization in another hall. 

Three colored Republicans whose names I do not care to mention 
went over to the Democrats, but the latter could do nothing without 
the Senate which was admittedly Republican. 

The struggle was kept up until Mr. Hayes was inaugurated 
President, when he withdrew the U. S. troops, leaving the Repub- 
licans without any protection. 

Governor Chamberlain and the State Officers elected with him 
seeing that they were deserted by the National Administration with- 
drew from the contest, leaving Gen. Hampton who was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor in possession. 

The Democrats then organized the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in joint session elected Gen. M. C. Butler, U. 8. Sen- 
ator. D. T. Corbin, who received the Republican votes, contested, 
but the Senate which was Republican by a small majority seated 
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Butler. Senators Don Cameron from Pennsylvania and John J. 
Patterson from South Carolina, both Republicans, voted for Butler. 
That there was no one killed or injured while the contest was 
going on is remarkable when the great excitement during and after 
the ‘‘Red Shirt’’ campaign is considered. It shows what absolute 
control the gubernational candidates had over their followers. No 
doubt the Democrats, who were assured that the U. S. soldiers 
would be withdrawn, did not care to make a slip as Chamberlin was 
still governor and the troops were practically under his orders. 
Thus ended the Reconstruction Period in South Carolina. 


At every step the Republican Party in South Carolina was be- 
trayed by Republicans. 

Col. T. W. Parmele, white, Superintendent of the Penitentiary, 
appointed as a Republican by Gov. Chamberlin, recognized an order 
from Gen. Hampton for the pardon of a convict. Legal complica- 
tions ensued and the case was carried before Associate Justice Wil- 
lard, white, of the Supreme Court, a Republican elected by the legis- 
lature, and he decided in favor of Hampton. 

Three colored members of the legislature deserted to the Demo- 
erats, which practically made the House Democratic. 

Col. Parmele and Justice Willard were Northern white men. 

This paper would not be complete without some reference to 
the prominent colored men who helped to make history during that 
eventful period. 

Robert Brown Elliott— 

Born at Boston, Mass., August 11, 1842. 

Entered High Holborn Academy, London, England, 1853. 

Entered Eton College, 1855 and graduated in 1859. Studied 
law. 

Member of the State Constitutional Convention. 

Member of the House of Representatives of South Carolina, 
1868-1870. 

Assistant Adjutant General. 

Elected to the 42nd Congress. 

Resigned his seat in Congress and was elected to the House of 
Representatives of S. C. for the second time, and was elected 
Speaker of the House. 

He came within a few votes of being elected U. S. Senator in 
1874, but the powerful influence of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
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Co., was exerted in behalf of John J. Patterson, white, the 
successful candidate. There was a colored majority in both 
branches of the legislature at the time and had the colored 
members so desired they could have elected Gen. Elliott. 

In 1876 Gen. Elliott was the nominee on the Republican ticket 
for Attorney General and was elected but was forced to 
withdraw with the rest of the ticket. 

He was Chairman of the State Republican Committee during 
the campaign of 1876. 

For scholarly attainments, legal acumen, political sagacity and 
oratorical power, Robert Brown Elliott stands out as the 
most brilliant figure of the Reconstruction Period. 


Joseph H. Rainey— 

Born at Georgetown, 8. C., June 21, 1832. 

Although debarred by law from attending school he acquired 
a good education and further improved his mind by obser- 
vation and travel. 

He was a barber by trade and followed that occupation at 
Charleston, S. C., until 1862, when having been forced to 
work upon the fortifications of the Confederates he escaped 
to the West Indies, where he remained until the close of the 
war, when he returned to his native town. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

State Senator from Georgetown County. 

Elected to the 41st Congress, being the first colored man hav- 
ing that distinction, and was re-elected to the 42nd, 43rd, 
44th and 45th Congresses, five successive terms, the only 
colored man with such a record. 

He received a caucus nomination as Clerk of the House, from 
the Republican members of Congress, the only colored man 
who has ever been honored by a Republican caucus. 

The House was Democratic. 

He was a delegate to several National Republican Conven- 
tions. 

Served as Special Agent for the Treasury Department. 

Polished in his manners—a fluent and convincing speaker, he 
was prominent in the Councils of the Republican Party. 
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Gen. Robert Smalls— 


Born in South Carolina, at Beaufort, April 5, 1839. 

Although debarred by Statute from attending school, he edu- 
cated himself with such limited advantages as he could 
secure. 

Removed to Charleston, S. C., in 1851, worked as a rigger, 
leading a sea-faring life. 

Employed on the Planter, a steamer plying in Charleston 
harbor as a transport, which he took over Charleston Bar in 
May, 1862, and delivered her and his services to the U. S. 
Blockading Squadron. 

In recognition of his services was appointed Pilot in the U. S. 
Navy, and served in that capacity on the monitor ‘‘ Koekuk.’’ 

Promoted as Captain for gallant and meritorious conduct, De- 
cember 1, 1863, and placed in command of the Planter, serv- 
ing until she was put out of commission in 1866. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

State Senator from Beaufort Co. 

Elected to the 44th Congress, and re-elected to the 45th, 48th 
and 49th Congresses. 

Was a delegate to every National Republican Convention up 
to within a short time of his death. 

Collector of the Port of Beaufort, S. C. 

Died two or three years ago, the last of the ‘‘Old Guard’’ 
in 8S. C. 


Alonzo J. Ransier— 





Born at Charleston, 8. C., 1834. 

Self educated. Employed as a shipping clerk in 1850 by lead- 
ing merchant, who was tried for violation of law ‘‘in having 
a colored clerk’’ and fined one cent with costs. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

Member of the House of Representatives of S. C. 

Elected Lieutenant Governor on ticket with Gov. R. K. Scott, 
in 1870. 

President of Southern States Convention held at Columbia, 
S. C., in 1871. 

Presidential Elector on Grant and Colfax ticket in 1868. 

Delegate to National Republican Convention in 1872. 

Elected to the 42 Congress. 

A man singularly gifted with political farsightedness. 
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Robert C. DeLarge. 


Rev. 


Will 


Born at Aiken, S. C., Mareh 15, 1842. 

Farmer—Self-educated. 

Agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau from May, 1867 to April, 
1868. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

Member of the House of Representatives, 1860-1870. 

One of the State Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 

Elected State Commissioner in 1870. 

Elected to the 42d Congress. 





Very prominent in the Party Councils. 


R. H. Cain— 

3orn in Greenbrier Co., Va., April 12, 1825. 

His father moved to Ohio in 1831 and settled in Gallipolis. 

Entered the ministry at an early age and became a student at 
Wilberforce University in 1860 and remained there one year. 

Removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., at the breaking out of the war 
where he discharged ministeria] duties as pastor for four 
years. 

Was sent by his church as a missionary to the Freedmen in 
South Carolina. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

State Senator from Charleston Co. 

Elected to the 43d Congress, and re-elected to the 45th Con- 
gress. 

Bishop in the African Methodist Church and a power in that 
denomination. 


iam Beverly Nash— 

Born in South Carolina. 

Of limited education but endowed with wonderful common 
sense and political foresight. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

State Senator from Richland Co., in which Columbia is located. 

For one term (four years) was Chairman of the Powerful 
Ways and Means Committee. 

An elector on the Hayes and Wheeler ticket in 1876. 

It was reported that he was offered $100,000 to vote for Tilden 
and Hendricks. Had he accepted the offer the Democratic 
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ticket would have been elected, as the vote stood 186 for 
Hayes and 185 for Tilden. Be it said to his eternal honor 
he was beyond price. 


Stephen A. Swails— 
Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 
Represented Williamsburg Co., in the Senate. 
Elected President pro tem of the Senate for the whole period. 
A very strong character and exerted considerable influence in 
legislation. 
Was in the 54th Massachusetts Infantry. 
Had musical talent of a high order. 


Judge Lee— 
Judge of the Municipal Court of Charleston, S. C. 
A man of ripe scholarship and of high legal attainments. 
Until President Roosevelt appointed Judge R. H. Terrell of 
Washington to a similar position, I think he was the only 
colored man who ever occupied such a position. 


Francis L. Cardozo— 

Born in South Carolina, at Charleston. 

Educated in Scotland, at Glasgow University. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

Secretary of State for four years. 

State Treasurer for two years. 

Scholarly, courtly and dignified. 

Took great interest in the education of the colored youth, and 
was popular among the boys on account of the fatherly in- 
terest he manifested in them. 

Moved to Washington, D. C., after 1876 and accepted a posi- 
tion in the office of the Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment. 

After serving for several years in the Department he was 
elected to the Principalship of the Colored High School in 
Washington, a position he filled with honor and credit to 
the race and himself. After his death the Board of Edu- 
eation named one of the School Buildings the ‘‘Cardozo 
Building’’ as a tribute to his great interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the colored race. 
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Henry E. Hayne— 
Born in South Carolina. 
Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 
State Senator from Marion Co. 
Secretary of State. 
Was very much interested in the education of the colored 
youth. 


Richard H. Gleaves— 
Served two terms as Lieutenant Governor. 
Elected with Gov. F. J. Moses in 1872 and with Gov. D. H. 
Chamberlin in 1874. 
Was nominated a third time with Gov. Chamberlin and elected 
but forced by the Democrats to withdraw. 


Henry W. Purvis— 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Son of Hon. Robert Purvis, the great Abolitionist. Member, 
house of Representatives, 1868-1870, and then was Adjutant 
General. 

Was Adjutant General of the State most of the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. 

He was a man without fear. 

In the campaign of 1876 he went to Edgefield, the homes of 
Generals Butler and Gary, the Democratic leaders, and re- 
garded as fire eaters and spoke on the campaign issues. He 
also went to other parts of the State equally as dangerous 
and filled his engagements. 


J. J. Wright— 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

On account of his great legal ability he was elected by the leg- 
islature as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State. (There were two Associate Justices.) He had the 
respect of the entire Bar of the State. 

He was pre-eminently fitted for the position. 

He is the only colored man who has ever occupied such an ex- 
alted judicial position in this country. 


Thomas E. Miller— 
Born at Ferrybeeville, Beaufort Co., June 17, 1849. 
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Attended the free public school for Negro youths up to the 
breaking out of the war. 

Graduated from Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, in 1872. 

Read law under Judge P. L. Wiggin and Chief Justice Moses 
of South Carolina and was admitted to the Supreme Court 
of S. C. in 1875. 

Elected to the House of Representatives of S. C., 1874-1876- 
1878. 

Elected Senator from Beaufort Co.. 1880. 

Elected to the 51st Congress. 

Elected to the House of Representatives of S. C., in 1866, and 
while serving was instrumental in having the ‘‘State College 
for Colored Youth’’ established at Orangeburg, S. C., and 
on that account was elected its first President. 


Dr. B. A. Bosemon— 

Born at Troy, N. Y. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. Member of 
the House of Representatives of S. C. Appointed Post- 
master at Charleston, S. C., by President Grant and served 
four years with entire satisfaction to the people of that city 
with honor and credit to himself and the race. 

Suave and polished he had a pleasing personality. 

He had quite a large and lucrative practice in his profession. 


Charles McDuffie Wilder— 

Born in South Carolina. Delegate to the State Constitutional 
Convention. 

Member of the House of Representatives of 8. C. Member of 
the City Council of Columbia, 8. C. 

Postmaster at Columbia, S. C. for sixteen years. Appointed 
by President Grant two terms and one term each by Presi- 
dents Garfield and Hayes. 

There were two white applicants for the position after Presi- 
dent Garfield was inaugurated and Postmaster General 
James, who was supposed to be friendly with one of them, 
sent a Post Office Inspector to Columbia to find out the senti- 
ment of the business men. They were almost unanimously 
for Mr. Wilder. They stated that he had served them effi- 

‘ciently for eight years and did not approve of a change. 
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Generals Hampton and Butler represented the State in the 
U. 8S. Senate at the time, Columbia being Senator Hamp- 
ton’s home and had he objected Senatorial courtesy would 
have sustained him. 

It shows in what estimation Mr. Wilder was held by his home 
people. 

Mr. Wilder’s appointment of four successive terms to a first- 
class post office is a record. 

Mr. Wilder was a delegate to all of the National Republican 
Conventions up to and including that of 1888. 

Mr. Wilder was a man of good sound judgment, of great po- 
litical force and one of the few who had anything to show 
after the political upheaval of 1876. 


Samuel J. Lee—of Aiken, S. C. 

Born in South Carolina. 

Member of the House of Representatives of S. C. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives for one term. 

A lawyer of recognized ability. 

An expert in parliamentary precedure. 

A man of engaging address, of a genial disposition, a pleasing 
speaker, he was the most popular presiding officer of that 
period, 


D. Augustus Straker— 
A prom.nent member of the House of Representatives during 
the latter part of the Reconstruction Period. 
A man o: brilliant parts and one of the leading lawyers of the 
State 
Moved to Detroit, Mich., after the collapse in 1876, and played 
juite an active and conspicuous part in polities there. 


William J. Whipper— 

Born in South Carolina. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

Member of the House of Representatives of S. C. 

A man of splendid legal talent. 

Elected by the legislature a Cireuit Court Judge but Gov. 
Chamberlain refused to commission him. (Ex. Gov. Moses, 
white, was elected a Circuit Court Judge at the same time 
and he was also refused a commission by Gov. Chamberlin. ) 

Judge of Probate of Beaufort Co., for more than ten years. 
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Prince Rivers— 

Born in South Carolina. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

Member of the House of Representatives of S. C. 

Brigadier General in the South Carolina Militia. 

Called the ‘‘black Prince’’ and he looked it with his fine 
physique and military bearing as he rode at the head of the 
colored troops as they passed in review before the Governor 
at their annual inspection. 


John Lee— 
Born at Columbia, 8S. C. 
State Senator from Chester Co. 
Postmaster at Chester. 
Self educated. 
Very prominent in his county. 


W. J. MeKinlay— 

Born at Charleston, S. C. 

Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 

One of the most prominent colored men in Charleston Co., and 
one of the most influential in the Party Councils. 

Member of the House of Representatives 1868 and part of 
1869. Resigned to accept position of Register of Mesne 
Conveyances, a very important office which he held for 
several years. 


W. H. Thomas— 

Born in Ohio. 

A man of brilliant intellect. 

One of the most prominent members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the close of the Reconstruction Period. 

I remember well the conspicuous part he took in the proceed- 
ings in the House of Representatives in 1876. Those were 
times that tried men’s souls but Mr. Thomas held his own 
with the best men in the Democratic party. 


Samuel Lee of Sumter, 8. C.— 
Born in South Carolina. 
Delegate to the State Constitutional Convention. 
A very strong character and one of the bright young men of 
the state. 
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He was elected to Congress but the Democrats counted him 
out. 

He contested the seat and though the House was Republican 
and his ease a good one, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Elections, a Republican from Indiana, who was personally 
antagonistic to him failed to report on the case and Con- 
gress adjourned without taking any action. 


Jas. A. Bowley— 

Member of the House of Representatives. 

For one term he was chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

Means. 

He wielded considerable power in legislation. 

Was considered the ‘‘Beau Brummel’’ of the House. 
F. H. Frost— 

Born in South Carolina. 

Member of the House of Representatives. 

Active in all legislation. 

Polished and highly cultured. 


Henry J. Maxwell— 
Born in South Carolina, at Charleston. 
Senator from Marlboro County. 
Active in all legislation. 
Considered the best dressed member in the Senate. 
Known to his associates at the ‘‘ Duke of Marlboro.’’ 


W. H. Jones— 
State Senator from Georgetown Co. 
Quite a fluent speaker and well versed on all public questions. 
On account of his bellicose nature he was given the sobriquet 
of ‘‘Red Hot Jones.”’ 


A. C. Jones— 
Born in Washington, D. C. 
Clerk of the House of Representatives during the whole Re- 
construction Period. 
A very capable officer and very popular. 


Walter R. Jones— 


Born in South Carolina at Charleston. 
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Graduate of Oberlin College. 

Secretary of the State Financial Board, consisting of the 
Governor, Attorney General, State Treasurer and Comp- 
troller, all white at that time. 

Elected Clerk of the City Council of Columbia, 8S. C., by the 
unanimous vote of the members. 

Resigned that position to accept the position of Private See- 
retary to Governor Chamberlain. 

The best equipped and most brilliant young colored man I 
ever met. 


J. E. Green— 


Sergeant at Arms of the Senate during the whole Reconstruc- 
oD 
tion Period. 
A very efficient officer and a man of fine parts. 


John Williams— 


Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives during the 
whole period. 
A very eapable man and popular with the members. 


There were many colored men who occupied positions of im- 
portance in the different countries—positions such as Sheriff, 
Treasurer, Auditor, Clerk of Court, Commissioner, Coroner 
and School Commissioner. 

I never heard of any of them being removed for incompetency, 
deriliction of duty or malfeasance. 


I regret very much that I cannot give you any information as 
to whether the men mentioned were free or slaves, as the 
persons from whom I could have gotten that information 
have all passed away. Had I received such inquiry eight or 
ten years ago I could have furnished it as there were several] 
persons then living who, I know, were well posted on that 
subject. 

Of the names noted in this paper the following were from 
the North. 

Some of them may have been from the South originally and 
returned after the war: R. B. Elliott, D. A. Straker, Maj. 
M. R. Delaney, W. TH. Jones, Dr. B. A. Bosemon, W. HI. 
Thomas H. W. Purvis, R. H. Gleaves A. C. Jones, S. A. 
Swails, J. A. Bowley, J. E. Green. 
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The colored men of South Carolina played a more conspicuous 
part and held more offices of a high grade during the Re- 
construction Period than the colored men of any other State. 


South Carolina has the distinction of electing the first colored 
Congressman, (Joseph H, Rainey) and the last (George W. 
Murray. )*" 

South Carolina was represented in Congress by eight colored 
men—Rainey, Elliott, Ransier, Cain, Delarge, Smalls, Miller 
and Murray. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. Murray served after the Reconstruction 
Period and most of Gen. Smalls’ service was after that 
period. 


When I compare the present political leaders in South Caro- 
lina with those of the Reconstruction Period I must confess 
that. we have retrograted politically. They may be due to 
conditions. Not only in South Carolina, but where would 
you find in any State at the present time, political leaders 
who can measure up to the caliber of Elliott, Rainey, 
Straker, Cardozo, Swails, DeLarge, Bosemon, Wright, 
Ransier, Lee, MeKinlay, Cain, Whipper and Wilder? 

When the Negro race can again produce political leaders of 
the type named then we may look forward with some degree 
of hope for a solution of the Negro problem. 

Your idea in collecting data relative to the Reconstruction 
Period is a laudable one, and the wonder is, and the pity of it 
is, that it had not been thought of long ere this. There are 
very few now left to tell the tale, and that in a very un- 
satisfactory way. 

Some of the data relative to the Congressmen I got from Con- 
gressional Directories. To recall] all names, dates and _ in- 
cidents pertaining to the Reconstruction Period after a 
period of fifty years would require the prodigious memory 
of a Macauley, even had I been an active participant in 
political affairs at that time. There may be a few errors 
but they are of a minor character. I am glad that I am 


27 George H. White, North Carolina, member of 55th and 56th Congresses, 


was the last Negro member. ( Editor.) 
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able to be of some assistance to you in this matter, however, 
little, and I can only say in the words of Macbeth, 
‘‘The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself.’’ 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) H. A. Wa.uace.** 

All names referred to in this paper are of colored men unless 

otherwise stated. 


CORRECTIONS OF DATA SUBMITTED BY Mr. H. A. WALLACE, OF 
New York City 
103 West 131 Sr., 
New York, N. Y., 
February 18, 1918. 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, 
Editor—Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the 11th inst., I beg leave to state that 
Hunter and Dickson were white. As to Brokenton I probably was 
thinking of a Brockenboro in Washington and got the names 
mixed. 

Before leaving Washington in 1913 I let Whitfield McKinlay 
have my book, ‘‘Reconstruction in South Carolina’’ by John 8. 
Reynolds, to read. When I received your letters asking for assist- 
ance in getting the data relative to reconstruction in South Caro- 
lina I wrote to Mr. McKinley for the book. I wrote for it several 
times but not until about a month ago did he send it. I did not 
eare to delay sending you the data, consequently I mailed it before 
the book came to hand. Had I received the book in time I eould 
have made my paper a little more readable and avoided the errors 
referred to. 

As you have, no doubt, taken data from the book by Reynolds 
I would like to correct a few errors I found therein. 


Reconstruction Convention 


Colleton—W. M. Vinery, should be Viney 
Darlington—Richard Humbird, should be Humbert 


28 He was a page in the South Carolina House of Representatives in the 
Reconstruction Period. 
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Edgefield—John Wooley, colored, should be white 
Greenville—Wilson Cook, should be Cooke 
Kershaw—John A. Chestnut, should be Chesnut 


Chapter I1I—Scott’s First Term 
Senate— 
Chester—Lewis Wimbush, should be Lucius Wimbush 
Union—H. W. Dunean, colored, should be white 

This would make ten colored Senators 
House of Representatives— 

Abbeville—James Martin, white, should be colored 

Charleston—B. A. Bosemon, should be Dr. B. A. Bosemon, Jr. 
William R. Jervay, should be Jarvey 

Chesterfield—H. L. Shrewsberry, should be Shrewsbury 

Colleton—W. R. Hoyt is in the Senate column Wm. Driffle, 
should be Wm. A. Driffle H. James and T. Richardson, as 

members in addition to Thomas and Driffle. 

Edgefield—John Wooley, colored should be white 

Georgetown—W. H. Jones, should be W. H. Jones Jr. 

Greenville—Wilson Cook, should be Cooke 

Kershaw—John A. Chestnut, should be Chesnut 

Williamsburg—Jeff. Pendergrass, should be Jeffery Prender- 
grass. 

Jas. Martin, Lee Nance and Wade Perrin, representatives and 
B. F. Randolph, senator, were assassinated by the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Page 111—‘‘Among Mr Robertson’s earliest official acts was 
the recommendation of an incompetent colored man to be post- 
master at Columbia.”’ 

If you will look at the sketch I gave of Mr Wilder, the post- 
master referred to, you will note that in 1880 when the Democrats 
had absolute control of South Carolina and Gens. Hampton and 
Butler represented the State in the U. S. Senate, Mr Wilder was 
confirmed for the fourth time, and as Columbia was the home post 
office of Senator Hampton it is not likely that he or Butler would 
have voted to confirm an imcompetent colored man when senatorial 
courtesy would have sustained them had they objected. 

Page 229—W. R. Jervay, should be Jarvey. 

Page 233—Relative to Henry E. Hayne going to the com- 
munion table I have to say that is all rot in so far as there were 
any objections. The communicants with the exception of Mr Bab- 
bitt and family were nearly all colored. I know that the wardens 
and vestrymen were colored. 
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Page 234—I do not know about all of the colored men meu- 
tioned as having matriculated in the School of Law, but I am 
certain that Mr Wilder did not. 

Page 236—William R. Jervay, should be Jervey. 

Page 333—With reference to Dr. Bosemon being under thie 
influence of liquor I desire to state that he did not touch, taste nor 
handle the stuff. Dr Bosemon was a cultured gentleman, polished 
in his manners and was a surgeon in one of the colored regiments 
during the war. 

Page 366—Instead of N. B. Myers being the elector for the 
fifth district I think it was his brother, Senator William F. Myers. 

As N. B. Myers went over to the Hampton House it is not prob- 
able that he would stultify himself by voting for Hayes and 
acknowledging Hampton as Governor. 

Page 462—Gen. Elliott did not become a department clerk in 
Washington. He moved to New Orleans where he practised law 
several years before his death. 

All the Republican politicians who remained in South Carolina 
did not sink into actual obscurity or harmless inactivity after 1876. 
Mr. Wilder was postmaster at Columbia until June 30, 1885. 

Gen. Smalls represented the State in Congress for several terms 
after 1876, and was a delegate to the Constitutional Convention in 
1895. Was also Collector of Port of Beaufort. 


Thomas E. Miller was also a delegate to the same convention and 
served a term in Congress, and was a member of the S. C. House of 
Representatives. 

W. J. Whipper was a member of the legislature. Probate judge 
of the county for ten years and a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1895. 

John Lee was postmaster at Chester for several years. 

Mr Rainey was a special agent of the Treasury Department with 
headquarters in South Carolina. 

H. L. Shrewsbury and W. F. Myers were in the Revenue Serv- 
ice and active in politics as was A. W. Curtis. 

There were others but I cannot recall their names. 

Referring to the data mailed to you I desire to make the fol- 
lowing corrections: 

Page 2—J. H. Rainey was not a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives but Senator from Georgetown. 

Page 6—Relative to Judge Lee I desire to state that I am in 
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error as to his case being the first where a colored man was elected 
to a municipal judgeship. Macon B. Allen was elected by the legis- 
lature as judge of the Inferior Court of Charlestown prior to Lee’s 
election or appointment. Therefore Judge Allen should be given 
the honor. 

Of course J. J. Wright who was elected an associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State by the legislature was the first 
Negro in this country who ever occupied a judicial position. 

Page 7—Henry W. Purvis was elected Adjutant General for the 
four year term 1872-1876. Member of Legislature 1868-1870. 

Page 10—W. J. McKinlay was also a member of the House of 
Representatives for part of 1868-69 period but resigned his seat to 
accept the position of Register of Mesne Conveyanes for Charles- 
town, to which the legislature elected him. 

Page 11—W. H. Jones, should be W. H. Jones, Jr. 

John Williams was Sergeant-at-Arms from 1870 to close of 
period. 

As there were no free public schools for colored youth in South 
Carolina it is an error to state that Thomas E. Miller was educated 
in that way. It was against the law for anyone to teach a Negro 
even to read or write. 

I am also told that I am in error as to giving him credit for the 
establishment of the ‘‘State College’’ at Orangeburg. I will try to 
find out something about that matter. 

Very respectfully, 
H. A. WALLACE 


SOME CoRRECTIONS FOR Data SuBMITTED BY Mr. H. A. WALLACE, 
oF New York City 
103 West 131 St., 
New York Ciry. 
March 11, 1918. 

Mr. Monroe N. Work, 

Editor Negro Year Book, 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Dear Sir: 

I presume you received my letter of February 18, also the one 
of January 19, relative to corrections in the data on Reconstruction. 

I herewith send you a few more before you go to press on your 
book pertaining to the part the Negro played in the political history 
of the Southern States during the Reconstruction period: 
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I am in error as to James Martin, of Abbeville, who was assassi- 
nated, as being colored. I was informed that he was colored, but in 
reading the eulogies delivered by the different members of the 
House and Senate, I find that he was not even an American. He 
was a native of Ireland. 

W. A. Bishop, who represented the Greenville district in the first 
legislature, was white, not colored. In the list of delegates to the 
Republican meeting at Charlestown, May 9, 1867, he is given as 
white in Reynolds’ book. I met a friend from Greenville about ten 
days ago and in speaking to him about Bishop he said that he was 
white and that he knew of no colored Bishops in that district. 

On page 9 of my data I state that Mr. Whipper was born in 
South Carolina. I met his son, who is living here, sometime ago and 
he informed me that his father was born in Pennsylvania. 

With reference to Judge Whipper I would add that one of the 
first acts of the first legislature was to elect a commission of three 
members to revise and consolidate the Statute laws of the State and 
that he was the first member elected. Quite a tribute to his legal 
ability. 

On page 12 add the following names as from the North. 

Rev. B. F. Randolph—Senator—Orangeburg district. 

W. J. Whipper—Member—Beaufort district. 

Judge J. J. Wright—Beaufort district—afterwards Associate 
Judge Supreme Court, and on page 8, under his name please state 
—born in Pennsylvania. 

On page 107 Reynolds’ book—Abbeville Co.—W. J. Lomax, 
should be Hutson J. Lomax, this is official. On page 59 and 77 he 
has it H. J. which is correct. 

Same page—Fairfield—Henry Jacob, should be Jacobs—He 
was also a delegate to the Constitutional Convention—See page 77. 

Very Respectfully, 
(Signed) H. A. WALLACE 


Copy. 
SUMNER AND STEVENS ADVISE WITH REFERENCE TO RECONSTRUCTION 
Pouicy IN SoutH CAROLINA 


The late Honorable Francis L. Cardoza at one time Secretary of 
State for South Carolina, several years before his death stated to 
the undersigned the following in substance: 
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That a number of colored men met and appointed a committee 
which was sent to Washington to get the advice of Charles Sumner 
and Thaddeus Stevens concerning the formation of the political 
organization for the newly enfranchised Negro citizen shortly after 
the adoption of the 14th Amendment. 

Pains were taken to keep the plans from both the native whites 
and the so-called carpet baggers from the North. That both Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Stevens advised the committee to tender the leader- 
ship to native whites of the former master class of conservative 
views: but this plan was frustrated because they were not able to 
secure the consent of desired representatives of the former master 
class to assume the proffered leadership. 

(Signed) Kertuy MILLER 
(Signed) WuHiITEFIELD McKINLAYy 


WasHINGTON, D. C., December 14, 1917. 
Subscribed to and sworn before me, SAMUEL E. Lacy a Notary 
Public in and for the District of Columbia, this Fourteenth (14th) 
Day of December 1917. 
(Signed) Samueu E. Lacy, 
Notary Public, D. C. 


Somse Necro MEMBERS OF RECONSTRUCTION LEGISLATURES 
Texas 


J. H. Stewart who now lives in Austin. 

Edward Patton, San Jacinto County, now living in Washington 
is in Government service. 

Nathan H. Haller, Brazoria County. House, 1892-94. Re- 
elected and counted out. Contested his seat and won. 

R. L. Smith, Colorado County, 1895-99, now living in Waco. Is 
president of the Farmers Bank and head of the Farmers Improve- 
ment Association. For sketch of, see Negro Year Book, p. 322. For 
his work in the Legislature, see attached letter. 

Elias May, Brazos County, in the early days of Reconstruction. 

R. J. Moore, Washington County, representative. 

—— Gaines, senator, Lee County. 
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Copy. 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoRK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS. 
Waco, Texas, March 26, 1918. 
Pror. Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Inst. Ala. 
Dear Mr. Work: 

I was elected in Noy. 1894 as representative for Colorado county 
and was re-elected in 1896. 

My majority in 1894 was 168 and in 1896 at the next election it 
was 450 as I recollect it. 

I was appointed on the committee on education and on privilege 
and election and on agriculture. 

I introduced a bill restoring colored trustees which finally 
passed. 

I fought a bill establishing separate waiting rooms for the races 
at R. R. Station and killed it for four years. 

I introduced a resolution inviting manufacturing cotton plants 
to come to Texas. I introduced a resolution granting the use of the 
Hall of the House of Representatives to the colored citizens of 
Austin to hold their memorial services for Fred Douglas. When 
one understands the race feeling in the South this was indeed a 
triumph. I introduced a bill establishing a college course as a part 
of our curriculum at Prairie View Normal which passed carrying 
with it a grant of fifty thousand acres of land. 

I worked hard to help earry a bill through making any peace 
officer automatically lose his office whenever a lynching took place 
in his county. This bill passed but was declared unconstitutional 
by the supreme court. I was appointed by the speaker as a member 
of the visiting board for Prairie View State Normal. As a member 
of the committee on privileges and Election I single handed fought 
for a colored man elected from Brazoria county, N. H. Haller by 
name who had the nerve to contest the seat of a white man to whom 
the certificate of election had been awarded. After a long and 
bitter fight in which three times I carried in and presented a minor- 
ity report we won and Haller was seated. This isn’t the only case 
of its kind that I know of in this state. 

Haller of course had able legal talent to take care of his case. 

I voted for the purchase of the battle field of San Jacinto which 
is in Harris country about twenty miles below Houston. It was on 
this battlefield that Texas won her independence from Mexico in 
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1836. It is now a beautiful state park. For this action I was pub- 
licly thanked by the Daughters of the Republic. 
Respectfully 
(Signed) R. L. Smrra. 


The legislatures which I served in were the 23d and 24th. 

Charles A. Culberson, now U. S. senator was governor and our 
relations were very cordial. 

In 1902 I was tendered and accepted a position in the U. 8S. 
Marshal’s office for the Eastern Dist. of Texas by Pres. Roosevelt. 
Held same until 1909. This was the most honorable and best paid 
federal position ever held by a Negro in Texas except that held by 
Hon. N. W. Cuney who was collector of the Post of Galveston. In 
1915 I took charge of the Extension Service work for Negroes in 
Texas which I now hold. 


Some Necro MEMBERS OF THE TENNESSEE LEGISLATURE DURING 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD AND AFTER*® 


By Honorable J. C. Napier, of Nashville, Tenn., register of United States 
Treasury, May, 1917 


Year Name County 
| So Sampson W. Keeble Davidson 
FOTINTO os ea vcxs Thos. A. Sykes? Davidson 
| re S. A. McElwee? Haywood 
1881-83.......... T. Frank Cassells Shelby 
J. F. Norris Shelby 
Thos. A. Sykes? Davidson 
S. A. McElwee? Haywood 

1883-85... . 2.2.50 J. W. Boyd Weakley 
S. A. McElwee Haywood 
D. F. Rivers Fayette 

1885-87.......... G. E. Evans Shelby 
W. A. Fields Shelby 
W. C. Hodge Shelby 
S. A. McElwee Haywood 
D. F. Rivers*® Fayette 

1887-89 

1889-91.......... —— Goodman Fayette 

1891-93 

1893-95 

1695-07... ..... .J. M. H. Graham Montgomery 


29 There were no colored members of the Tennessee Senate. 
30 Contested, not seated. 
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Davidson county, Tennessee, sent two colored men to the Legis- 
lature. The first colored member of the Legislature was Sampson 
W. Keeble from 71-73. From 77-79 the colored member was 
Thomas A. Sykes. Both of these were representatives. Tennessee 
never had any colored senators. Sampson W. Keeble was a native 
of Tennessee. Thomas A. Sykes was a native of North Carolina 
and had been a member of the North Carolina legislature.*? 

Captain James H. Sumner, of Davidson County, was elected a 
door-keeper of the House of Representatives for 1867-69. He was 
afterwards appointed captain of a Militia Company which rendered 
the State valuable service in putting down the Ku-Klux. Later by 
act of the Legislature a committee was authorized for Nashville 
consisting of three persons to audit claims against the State for 
destruction of property by soldiers of the Confederates and Fed- 
eral armies during the war. Governor Brownlow appointed on this 
commission James H. Sumner, a white man named Lassiter, and J. 
C. Napier. They examined claims amounting to millions of dollars, 
some of which were afterwards paid and others rejected. There 
were other colored men on such commissions in other parts of the 
state whose names I do not now recall. 

Haywood county first sent Samuel A. McElwee. He served 
from 79-83. The same county afterwards sent Rev. D. F. Rivers 
who is now pastor of the Berean Baptist Church in Washington, 
D.C. Rev. Rivers defeated the father of a very popular white girl 
and she met him in the street and spat in his face. McElwee made 
a very active member and was highly respected by all. He was a 
graduate of Fisk University and the law department of Walden 
University. 

Weakley County sent John W. Boyd who served two or three 
terms in the legislature. He ran for the senate but was defeated. 

Perhaps there was one from Hamilton county or Knox county. 

Shelby county sent quite a delegation of colored men from time 
to time. Among them were T. F. Cassells and I. F. Norris, who is 
still living in North Dakota. Cassells was a lawyer, educated at 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Norris was a successful business man of Memphis, Mr. 
Keeble was a barber in Nashville. 

Mr. Sykes was Internal Revenue Collector in Nashville and 
came there with high revenue officials from North Carolina. He 


31 1868, 1870, see North Carolina list, Pasquotank County. 
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entered politics and was quite influential and finally died at Nash- 
ville. 

Keeble was of a family highly respected and of very high stand- 
ing in Nashville. The men from Memphis and Haywood counties 
were more highly educated than the others. They were free men 
of high class and up to the standard of the whites who were sent to 
the legislature in those days. 


CoLORED MEN IN OTHER POSITIONS 


At one time the county government of Davidson County was 
run by three Commissioners; one of these commissioners was a col- 
ored man, named Randall Brown of limited education, but large ex- 
perience and a large amount of good common sense. He was very 
influential and highly thought of by white and colored people. 

Nashville city government during the days of reconstruction had 
among its membership, perhaps, one-third colored members. These 
men were not of the same calibre as the colored members of the 
legislature. They were picked up in the different wards by their 
friends. They were chosen for their popularity rather than for fit- 
ness for the work before them. 

Immediately following the reconstruction days, Josiah T. Settle 
was elected Assistant Attorney General for Shelby county under 
General Patterson who afterwards served as Governor of the State 
of Tennessee. Mr. Settle had previously been a member of the 
Misisssippi Legislature. 

In Knoxville men have served in the legislature of the city gov- 
ernment. 

When they changed the form of government in Nashville, there 
was a colored man a member of the Board of Aldermen. Two col- 
ored men were elected to the council. As a result, two fire com- 
panies were given to colored men. Mr. Charles Gowdey and Mr. J. 
C. Napier were the colored members of the council. The first two 
brick school houses were erected for colored children during their 
term. They were the Pearl High School and the Meigs School. At 
that time the people of Nashville, the Democrats especially, showed 
a very liberal spirit to the colored people and divided the positions 
with them. Shorty after this with a more liberal spirit, they erected 
the third brick school house in the city of Nashville, The Napier 
School. 

After things went out of the hands of the Republicans in Ten- 
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nessee, Capt. Sumner went down into Mississippi, entered politics 
and was elected Sheriff of Holmes county. He became quite 
wealthy. His family was of high standing. Owned property in 
Nashville and the descendants still own it. 

Settle and Cassells were free men. Keeble was owned by a very 
distinguished Tennessee family named Keeble. 


ScHOOLS FOR FREE NEGROES AND SLAVES 


In Tennessee before the war there were schools for Negroes. 
There were no laws against schools for free colored people until the 
agitation that brought on the war. 

At Nashville, Franklin college graduated three colored men; 
that is the school gave them graduation papers. They were pre- 
pared for the ministry in the Christian church (Disciples). These 
men were Samuel Lowery, Danie] Watkins and James T. Rapier. 
Lowery, Rapier and Watkins were all free men. Rapier served a 
term or two from Florence, Ala., in Congress during the Recon- 
struction Period. He was a man of some wealth, was very active 
and traveled a good deal. Lowery’s father was also a minister, 
before him, in the Christian Church. He had a farm as well as city 
property. Franklin College was a Campbellite Institution or what 
is now known as the Christian Church Institution. 

When the agitation came about preceding the Civil War they 
closed all of the colored schools. 

Mr. Napier’s father and mother with some other colored people 
had a man named Rufus Conrad come down from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to teach their children. This was in 1859. Both free and slave 
children went to this school. The school had been open two or three 
months when one day, while the class was spelling the word baker, 
an abrupt knock on the door interrupted the class and then a man 
entered without waiting to be admitted. He said to the teacher, 
‘*What is your name?’’ The teacher answered, ‘‘Rufus Conrad.”’ 
‘“Where did you come from?’’ was the next question. The teacher 
answered, ‘‘From Cincinnati, Ohio.’’ The man said, ‘‘I have been 
authorized by the powers that be in Nashville to send these children 
home, to close the doors of this school and give you just 24 hours to 
leave this town.’’ This ended this school. 

There were three or four schools in Nashville, before the war. 
One was taught by Samuel Watkins. He taught school in an old 
ehurch right over a branch. It was built up on stilts, and was a 
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place of worship built for the slaves by their owners. Another one 
was taught by a Mrs. Tate, who was of a very excellent family. Mrs. 
Sallie Player, a most delightful teacher taught another one of these 
schools. Mrs. Player was a free woman but her husband was a 
slave. He belonged to a very excellent family of white people, 
whose slaves enjoyed every privilege that free people enjoyed. They 
were protected by their owner. She was a woman of some educa- 
tion. Her husband also had some education, although a slave. 
There was another school taught by a white man and his wife whose 
name was Westbrooks. They came to Nashville from St. Leuis, 
Missouri and organized a school. These two gathered considerable 
money from the free and slave people who wanted to send their 
children to school. They taught school about three weeks when 
they suddenly disappeared. 


SLAVES IN BUSINESS AND NEGROES WHO OWNED SLAVES 


Slaves had more money than is generally thought. Henry 
Harding, a slave with some education, was a thorough business 
man from beginning to end. Everything he touched turned to 
money. His home in Nashville now is as pretty a home as you want 
to see. He was allowed every liberty by his owners that a free 
person enjoyed. He was a carpenter and contractor. He did all 
the construction work on three plantations, that of General Hard- 
ing, his son’s, John Harding and of David Gavock’s. One of the 
Hardings was his father. He was held as a slave until Emancipa- 
tion in 63. He immediately came to Nashville and went into busi- 
ness building houses. When he died he had considerable property. 

Hardy Perry, a slave in Nashville, had a line of hacks and 
transfer teams during slavery time. He hired his own time. 
Steven Boyd and Mr. Napier kept a livery stable. 

My father’s father was a pioneer iron man in middle Tennessee. 
His parents came from England and went to Dixon county and 
established what is still known as the Napier Iron Works. He was 
a man of considerable force of character and influence. He had 
four colored sons and daughters. He had these sons go to school 
along with the white children. When he died his will provided 
that they should leave Tennessee and go to a free state or to Li- 
beria. They went to Ohio and lived on Walnut Hill where they 
bought a farm. They concluded to sell the farm on Walnut Hill, 
trading it for a farm at New Richmond, Ohio. Two of the sons 
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went to Richmond with my grandmother, another went to St. Louis, 
Mo., and my father went back to Nashville. Two of the brothers 
who went to Richmond with their mother became school teachers 
in Richmond. The one who went to Nashville went into the livery 
business. 

My father’s father was a physician, having graduated from the 
medical school of the University of Pennsylvania. He had great 
political influence and it was through his influence that one of the 
governors of Tennessee was elected. 

Alice Bosley, whose husband was white, and her family owned 
two large plantations south of Nashville and the other north-east 
of Nashville. They owned about twenty-five or thirty slaves. She 
was a thoroughly religious woman and every Sunday would have 
her slaves and children attend church. 

Manse Bryant was another large land owner and slave owner. 


VIRGINIA STATE LIBRARY 
RICHMOND, Va. 


September 28, 1916. 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, Editor, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 
My Dear Sir:— 

The Journals of the Senate and House of Delegates for the years 
an which there have been Negro members do not indicate which of 
the members were white and which negro. The almanacs, how- 
ever, do as a general thing though the almanacs are not extremely 
reliable. I have gotten the following information from the al- 
manacs. The first year in which negroes were allowed to hold 
office in Virginia was 1869. 

The almanac for the year 1870 (which was printed the latter 
part of 1869 and which gives, therefore, the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the session of 1869-70) gives no negro members 
of the Senate of Virginia, but 18 negro members of the House. 
The total membership of the House was 137. The membership of 
the Senate was 40. For the session of 1870-71 there were, accord- 
ing to the almanac, no negro members of the Senate. For the ses- 
sion of 1870-71, I regret to say that the almanac does not differen- 
tiate between white and negro members. For the session of 
1871-72, I regret to say that the almanac does not give the members 
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of the House of Delegates; nor in the list of the members of the Sen- 
ate does it differentiate between the two races. For the session of 
1872-3 the almanac does not differentiate. For the session of 
1873-4 the almanac gives 3 negro members out of 40 in the Senate, 
and 17 out of 132 members in the House. For the session of 
1874-5 there were three negro members out of 40 in the Senate, 
and there were 17 negro members in the House. In the session of 
1875-6 there were 3 negro Senators, and 13 negro members of the 
House. In the session of 1876-77 there were three negro members 
in the Senate, and 12 negro members of the House. In 1877-78 
there were 3 negro members of the Senate, and four negro mem- 
bers of the House. In 1878-9 there were three negro members of 
the Senate and four negro members of the House. For the session 
of 1879-80 the almanae gives no marks of differentiation. For the 
session of 1880-81 the almanae makes no distinction. For the 
1881-2 session the almanac has no list of the members. For the 
session of 1882-3 the almanac does not differentiate. For the ses- 
sion of 1883-4 there were 3 negro senators and 8 members of the 
House. For the session of 1884-5 there was one negro senator, and 
7 members of the House, out of a total membership of one hundred. 
In the session of 1885-6 there was only one senator out of a mem- 
bership of 39, and only one member of the House of Delegates, out 
of one hundred. In the session of 1886-7 there was one senator and 
one member of the House. In the session of 1887-8 there was one 
negro senator, and there were seven members of the House. In the 
session of 1889-9 there was one senator, and seven members of the 
House. In the session of 1889-90 there was one negro senator, and 
three members of the House. In the session of 1890-91 there was 
one negro senator, and three members of the House. In the session 
of 1891-2 there were no negroes in either the Senate or the House, 
that is, none marked. For the session of 1892-3 no negroes were 
marked. For the session of 1893-4 there seem to have been none. 
I have not looked further, but I do not believe there has been a negro 
member in either House since that time. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. R. McIuwarne 
State Librarian. 








JAMES G. THOMPSON, THE ORIGINAL CARPETBAGGER’ 


‘*T suppose I might call myself the first Carpet Bagger.’’ This 
expression casually let fall by Mr. J. G. Thompson, of this city, in a 
conversation with the writer, was so striking and so suggestive that 
I asked him to explain. He complied, and in so doing, gave the fol- 
lowing extraordinary narrative, which he subsequently consented to 
have published: 

From the 7th of November, 1861, when Hilton Head was eap- 
tured by the Unitec. States naval forces, the sea islands of South 
Carolina never passed out of the hands of the United States. Those 
islands and a considerable portion of the mainland were thereupon 
brought under the operation of the United States direct tax act, and 
were in time sold for United States taxes to whoever would buy 
them. They were mainly bought in by the United States and were 
subsequently re-sold to soldiers, army followers and Negroes. 
Towards the close of the war, having concluded my service under 
the government, I resolved to settle in the South, and purchased in 
1864, a plantation on St. Helena, one of these islands, with the in- 
tention of becoming a Southern planter. I was thus engaged when 
Andrew Johnson began his reconstruction efforts and appointed 
Benjamin F. Perry provisional governor. This was the first at- 
tempt at the reconstruction of the South, and South Carolina was 
the first state called upon to resume its relations with the Union, as 
she had been the first to go out. In October, 1865, the provisional 
governor issued a proclamation setting a day for an election of 
delegates toa 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


His Proclamation called upon the people to repeal the ordinances 
of secession form a constitution and make such preparations as were 
necessary to obtain admission into the Union. St. Helena parish 
was entitled to one delegate to that constitutional convention. 

All the original inhabitants of the parish, upon the approach of 


1This account was taken from James G. Thompson’s Papers by his 
daughter, Caroline B. Stephen, of Washington, D. C. Special Correspondence 
of the New York Tribune. 
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the Federal forces, had fled. There was but one man left in the 
whole parish when the United States took possession of the town of 
Beaufort, and he was found in a garret dead drunk. Consequently 
when the convention was called the question arose who were citizens 
of the parish. There were few white natives of South Carolina in 
the parish. The managers of election were not present. Governor 
Perry had named the managers of the previous elections held under 
the confederate goverenment as the ones to conduct the election now 
to be held, but none of these people were there. So a town meeting 
in the New England style was called to consider the situation, at 
which the colored people were in a large majority. Probably one 
hundred white ex-soldiers, army officers, settlers, clerks, quarter- 
masters, employes, ete., came to the meeting. An examination of 
the law of South Carolina as to 


WHAT CONSTITUTED CITIZENSHIP 


showed that it required a three years’ residence to be a citizen, and 
that no person then a soldier of the United States could vote in the 
state at any election. A long discussion followed, whether to nom- 
inate a candidate or not, which ended in a decision to nominate. 
Then came the query whether every one at the town meeting could 
take part in naming a candidate to be voted for. The advocates of 
Negro suffrage claimed that the colored native citizens of South 
Carolina had a better right to select the candidate to be voted for 
than any of the white men present. It should be remembered that 
at this time the Fifteenth amendment had not been adopted. The 
point was made on the other side that only those who would have 
the right to vote for such a candidate had the right to participate 
in the nomination. This proposition was voted down, however, by 
a large majority, and H. G. Judd, a philanthropist engaged in the 
work of educating the Negroes, was nominated. Subsequently, how- 
ever, another meeting was held by the white settlers who had ac- 
quired a residence, and who were entitled under the laws of South 
Carolina to vote, having resided there three years, at which meeting 
I was nominated. 


Tuis ELECTION 


occurred the next day, and I received 36 votes and H. G. Judd 8 
votes. There being no authorized managers of the election, the 
voters assembled at the polls on the morning of the election and 
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elected three persons to act in that capacity. These persons made a 
certificate that I had received the largest number of votes at the 
election. 

When the convention assembled in Columbia, I presented by 
credentials and could have been sworn in without question if I had 
preferred to make a statement to the convention that it might not 
act unadvisedly of the circumstances of my election. I asked that 
the credentials be referred to the committee on credentials. It was 
so ordered and I then appeared before the committee and related 
the facts. After the hearing a report was presented which stated 
that perhaps this was the only case known to legislative history in 
which a man contested his own seat, and that all the evidence for 
and against my right to the seat was presented by myself. The 
committee reported unanimously in favor of 


SEATING ME 


A long debate, however, ensued in the convention upon the ques- 
tion, and it was finally decided only by the close vote of 53 to 50 that 
I be seated. George D. Tillman, now a member of Congress from 
South Carolina, made a very bitter speech against seating me. He 
thought the insolence of this Yankee was beyond precedent in claim- 
ing to represent the grand old parish of St. Helena, which had been 
represented in the past by Middleton, Rhett, Bull and other distin- 
guished citizens of the State. In a speech that was really prophetic, 
he predicted that to admit me would be to show dragons’ teeth, and 
that ultimately I would be followed by a horde which should devour 
the state. 

James L. Orr made a speech in favor of my admission, and said 
that he hoped to see the state overrun with just such newcomers. I 
was, perhaps, the youngest man in the convention, and was sur- 
rounded by men of the first rank of the State. Searcely a man in 
that convention but had a title. There were ex-senators, ex-gover- 
nors, ex-chancellors, ex-judges and ex-members of Congress. It 
was the intellectual power of the state to say nothing of ex-generals, 
colonels and ex-captains of the confederate army. Probably two- 
thirds of those men had been members of the convention which ear- 
ried the state out of the Union, and had looked upon that act at the 
time it was performed as 
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THE CROWNING END 


of a lifetime of agitation and anxiety. Now they were called upon 
to undo it all, but they seemed incapable of understanding the true 
position of affairs, and were totally ignorant of what had been ac- 
complished by the war and blind to the logic of events. 

For instance, one of the questions early raised and referred to 
the judiciary committee was whether Negroes should be allowed to 
testify in the courts. Judge Frost of Charleston introduced a reso- 
lution that the ordinance fixing the status of the Negro upon this 
question should be passed by the convention. Chancelor Ingalls, 
who recently died in Baltimore, opposed the proposition, claiming 
that a sovereign convention called as this was for a special purpose, 
ought not to legislate. Upon the question of discharging the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the subject, there were but two 
votes in the negative, Judge Frost, the mover, a man of 80 years, 
and myself. 

Isolated as I was from the start, I was treated by the convention 
with the utmost courtesy, and when I occasionally rose to speak, I 
received the 


UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 


of the members, and the rather obtrusive attention of the ladies who 
filled the galleries. Such remarks could be heard as: ‘‘There, that 
Yankee is going to speak.”’ 

Another point that agitated the convention was, what laws 
should be passed to fix the status of the Negro, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, a committee was appointed to frame a code of laws to be 
submitted to the legislature, which should assemble under the con- 
stitution adopted by this convention. The product of that commis- 
sion was ‘‘The Black Code.’’ Its intentions and provisions were 
foreshadowed in the debates of the convention. At the close of the 
debate I spoke for five minutes, closing with the prediction that if 
the convention thought that its work would be of any value to the 
state, they were mistaken. If the convention thought it possible to 
provide a different code of laws for the government of the loyal 
black citizens of the United States, from that which governed the 
disloyal white citizens of South Carolina, they did not understand 
what the war had accomplished. I said that I knew more of the 
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OPINION OF THE WAR 


than it was possible for any man in that convention or all of them to 
know. While I spoke with modesty before men who had occupied 
high political positions in the past, I spoke with confidence as to 
the opinion of the people of the North who had waged a successful 
war against secession and slavery. Speaking for them I predicted 
that their laws would be made by major-generals and executed by 
provost-marshals until the last man present would fall into his 
grave before the North would admit the state into the Union under 
a constitution which did not recognize that all men were equal before 
the law. When I sat down there was a dead silence and solemn 
faces. 

To show the opposition I excited, let me give another anecdote. 

James L. Orr came to my room one evening and asked me not to 
be offended if he requested that upon a certain question he pro- 
posed to bring before the convention the next day I would not speak 
in its favor. He said: There are fools enough in this convention 
that do not want anything that you do want, and every time you 
speak on a measure you hinder its adoption.’’ The proposition he 
had at hand was to 


REDUCE THE TIME 


requisite to obtain citizenship in the state from three years to one, 
and after much difficulty he persuaded the convention to make the 
change. He also wished to abolish the property qualification for 
state senators. Tillman appealed to him in an eloquent speech to 
spare this last relic of South Carolina conservatism. Orr, in reply, 
asked what in God’s name had South Carolina conservatism done 
for South Carolina. He pointed to what its condition was once and 
what it now was, and charged South Carolina conservatism with the 
result. His speech was a powerful one, and brought the convention 
to his views, and no property qualification was thereafter imposed 
upon any officer. 

Near the close of the convention I asked leave to present a peti- 
tion from 250 colored property owners of the city of Charleston, 
who asked that the right of suffrage be extended to them. This, I 
suppose, was the first petition of the kind ever offered in the slave 
states. A member of the convention immediately moved that the 
petition be returned to me and not received by the convention. Mr. 
Orr said that the petition was respectful in form and ought to be 
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received. He moved that it be laid on the table. Another delegate 
moved that 


No MENTION 


of the reception of the petition be made in the journal. I then rose 
to speak upon the last of these motions, but the president of the 
convention entertained a motion to adjourn, and the convention 
did so. 

The convention made a constitution which was not, however, 
submitted to the people for their approval. Under it a governor 
and legislature were elected. 


THE Buack CopDE 


was ratified by the legislature, and many preposterous laws relating 
to the Negroes were passed. It was evident that the freedman was 
to be reduced to a condition worse than slavery—he was to be made 
a serf, attached to the land, and to be under all the disabilities of 
slavery without having the protection of the property interest of 
the owner. ConGrREss took charge of the reconstruction, and the 
new government of South Carolina fell to pieces, after a brief and 
inglorious existence. 

Although I was the first ‘‘carpet bagger,’’ I did not pursue the 
occupation. I never held office again in the state, although I con- 
tinued to live there for sixteen years, and taking part in polities as 
the editor of the Beaufort Republican and the Columbia Union- 
Herald. 
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The Negro in Virginia Politics, 1865-1902. By Ricuarp L. Mor- 
TON, Ph.D., Phelps Stokes Fellow in the University of Virginia, 
1917-1918. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1919. Pp. 199. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is the fourth number of a series of studies in the race prob- 
lem promoted by the Phelps Stokes Fund with a view to interesting 
a larger number of southern white scholars in this field. The 
seriousness of the problem during recent years has driven home the 
thought that without scientific investigation it will be extremely 
difficult to find a rational basis upon which the two races may co- 
operate for the greatest good of the greatest number. These mono- 
graphs are very much like the addresses and studies of the Uni- 
versity Commission making an effort to meet this need. Judged 
from the value of the monographs hitherto produced, however, one 
must express the regret that these works do not measure up to the 
desired standard. The chief difficulty lies in the misconception that 
the whole matter of readjustment may be effected by using the white 
man only. He is to do the thinking, outline the method of attack, 
and direct the movement. The Negro, the other half of the equa- 
tion, has not been invited to share this work and the writers 
making these investigations are unfortunately biased rather than 
scientific. 

The purpose of this monograph is to show the bad effects of’ 
Negro suffrage which had no place in Lincoln’s plan of Reconstruc- 
tion or in the early Congressional plan, but was foreed upon the 
South by a group of aggressive radicals led by Thaddeus Stevens 
and Charles Sumner as a means of their personal aggrandizement 
and of executing punishment and revenge upon the Southern States. 
It is not true that these two statesmen desired to force Negro rule 
upon the South. They tried to give that section a democratic gov- 
ernment. At first they advised the Negroes to choose for their 
leaders the intelligent southern whites and the Negroes entreated 
their former masters to serve them in this capacity. When the 
whites refused to codperate, therefore, Congress could do nothing 
else but make the Negroes the basis of the reconstructed govern- 
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ments. From this partisan point of view only then the monograph 
is very much of a success. The writer suffered from a preoccupa- 
tion of mind and in his researches was governed accordingly. He 
knew what he wanted to write and found facts to assist him toward 
this end. 

The book covers in detail form the beginnings of Negro suf- 
frage in Virginia, the campaign of 1867 in which radicals and 
Negroes drew the color line, the constitutional convention of 
1867-68, the committee of nine, the campaign of 1869, the restora- 
tion of Virginia, the elimination of the Carpetbaggers from 1869 
to 1879, the Readjuster movement in Virginia from 1879 to 1883, 
polities and race friction from 1885 to 1900, the constitutional con- 
vention of 1901-1902, and the new constitution. He, therefore, 
discusses certain topics already treated in J. A. C. Chandler’s Rep- 
resentation in Virginia, and The History of Suffrage in Virginia; 
J. P. McConnell’s Negroes and their Treatment in Virginia from 
1865-1867; H. J. Eckenrode’s The Political History of Virginia 
during Reconstruction; and C. C. Pearson’s The Readjuster Move- 
ment in Virginia. 

The author makes a survey of the situation prior to the Civil 
War, explaining why the aristoeratic Virginians long since accus- 
tomed to rule even by excluding the poor whites from the electorate 
could not tolerate the enfranchisement of the Negroes. An effort 
is made also to show that inasmuch as most of the Northern States 
prior to the Civil War had not accepted Negro suffrage, it was 
natural for the southern people to be opposed to such a policy. To 
strengthen this point he refers to such authorities as Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, Governor Andrew and Abraham Lincoln. 

The author considers the Negro a failure in politics and sup- 
ports his contention by a quotation from George W. Murray, who 
felt that it was the mistake of the nineteenth century to attempt to 
make the ex-slave a governor before he had learned to be governed 
and of Booker T. Washington who said, ‘‘There is no doubt but 
that we made a mistake at the beginning of our freedom of putting 
the emphasis on the wrong end. Politics and the holding of office 
were too largely emphasized almost to the exclusion of every in- 
terest.’’ 

Since the Negro has been eliminated, the author seems to rejoice 
that the races in Virginia now work together in harmony and are 
friends. He believes that this relationship will continue only so 
long as no exterior factor disturbs the equilibrium and concludes 
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with a quotation from John Sharp Williams who feels that ‘‘It will 
be well that wise men think more, that good men pray more and 
that all men talk less and curse less.’’ If the author really intends 
to set forth the views of such radicals as John Sharp Williams as 
those upon which the races may expect to codperate in the South, 
he might have added his recent pronunciamento that ‘‘when it 
comes to maintaining the honor of a white woman the South re- 
spects no law human or divine.’’ 

These observations are sufficient to establish the idea of the book. 
The Negro during the Reconstruction period was a failure. The 
white man who has been restored to absolute power so as to estab- 
lish social ostracism, segregation and lynching is a success. In 
other words, the whole study is from the white man’s point of view. 
The Negro has no political rights which the white man should 
respect and unless things are in conformity with the white man’s 
prejudice they are wrong. 

No one would gainsay that the enfranchisement of all ex-slaves 
was a mistake. Oliver P. Morton, and Governor Andrew, of Massa- 
chusetts, were to some extent right in their criticism of such a 
policy. It would have been much better to have followed Abraham 
Lincoln’s plan of enfranchising those Negroes who were owners of 
property or able to read and write and those white men who had not 
taken any part in the Rebellion. While it should not have been ex- 
pected that ex-slaves could administer the affairs of the country it 
could not, on the other hand, have been imagined that their masters 
who had begrudgingly abandoned their title to men as property 
would in a few years deal with them as one should with human 
beings. As a matter of fact the black codes which the Southern 
States enacted immediately after the war show the inability of the 
aristocratic southerners to deal humanely with a subject people. 
If, therefore, Abraham Lincoln’s policy, of gradually recruiting 
voters from such blacks as gave evidence of wealth and education 
and from such whites as manifested a disposition to do the right 
thing by the country and by the freedmen had been followed, the 
mistakes of the Reconstruction would have been avoided. 


The Negro Trail Blazers of California. By Druitan L. BEASLEY, 
Los Angeles, California, 1919. Pp. 317. 
This is, according to the author, a compilation of records from 
the California Archives in the Bancroft Library at the University 
of California and from the diaries, papers and conversations of 
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pioneers in the State of California. It includes also a record of 
present-day Negroes in that State. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits exhibiting the life of the people past and present. The work 
is divided into three parts, the first being historical, the second 
biographical, and the third an account of the present-day Negro. 

Taking up the historical task, the author accounts for the dis- 
covery of California and mentions the important réles played by 
Estevanecito and the Negro priest accompanying the explorers. 
She then discusses the rule of Spain in California, the Bear Flag 
Party, the landing of Commodore John D. Sloate, the admission of 
California to the Union, the Pony Express, the right of testimony, 
the homestead law, the elective franchise, slavery in California, and 
freedom papers. Although intended as a continuous sketch, how- 
ever, this portion of the work, like most of it, is a mixture of nar- 
ratives and documents. 

In the second part of the book giving biographical sketches there 
is a chapter on the first Negro settlers on the Pacific coast, a pioneer 
list and the Forty-Niners of color engaged in mining. Into this are 
worked all sorts of personal narratives without any organizing or 
unifying scheme as to place or achievement. Not much attention 
is paid to proportion. The author seemingly wrote all she had 
heard or collected in each case regardless of the worth of these per- 
sonal achievements. 

The same style holds in the treatment of the present-day Negro 
of California. There is something about almost everything. The 
Negro churches and the Negro in education, law and music have 
considerable space. The author next takes up distinguished women 
of color, doctors, dentists, literary persons, Negroes at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, and Negroes in the army. Then 
follow the notes on the text which, instead of being given through- 
out the work as footnotes are placed at the end of the work. 

Judged from the point of view of the scientific investigator, the 
work is neither a popular nor a documented account. When one 
considers the numerous valuable facts in the book, however, he must 
regret that the author did not write the work under the direction of 
some one well grounded in English composition. As it is, it is so 
much of a hodge-podge that one is inclined to weep like the min- 
ister who felt that his congregation consisted of too many to be lost 
but not enough to be saved. 
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A History of South Africa. By DoroTHEa FairsrinGe, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, London, 1918. Pp. 319. 

One hears much nowadays about the history of South Africa and 
the development of that recently enlarged domain under the direc- 
tion of Great Britain adds further interest to the story. The pres- 
ent volume differs, however, from the type of most recent accounts 
of South Africa in that it is a small illustrated work within the 
reach of those too busy or not sufficiently well grounded in the 
social sciences to read an intensively scientific treatise. As such, it 
has a place in the current historical volumes growing out of the 
reconstruction of the countries revolutionized by the world war. 

The work begins with a picture of the country as nature made 
it. There is an account of early plant life, prehistoric animals, 
paleoliths, and prehistoric man. The early inhabitants are then 
given more detailed treatment. Attention is directed to the Bush- 
man, the Hottentot, and the Bantu as each figured in South Africa. 
An effort to contrast the country as the natives kept it with the 
country as the white man developed it, is a large part of this 
chapter. 

Beginning then with Prince Henry of Portugal the author pre- 
sents an array of ‘‘Great Adventurers.’’ Foliowing this sketch 
comes the account of the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Bartholomew Diaz and next Vasco da Gama’s voyage around the 
Cape to India. The climbing of the Table Mountain by Antonio 
de Saldanha, the landing of Don Francisco of Almeida, the voyage 
of Sir Francis Drake, and the adventures of other travellers ap- 
pear in chronological order. 

The rise of settlements in South Africa or on the neighboring 
islands as half-way stations, show the early importance of the coun- 
try which, after being conquered, soon experienced considerable ex- 
pansion. Then followed in the seventeenth century an era of pros- 
perity which paved the way for better beginnings the next century 
under Governors Hendrik, Swellengrebel and Tulbagh. The 
troubles of the eighteenth century when the settlements had to 
reckon with natives and foreigners constitute a critical period of 
the colony ending with the capture of the Cape by the English in 
1795. Then follow the first British occupation, the restoration of 
the Cape to the Dutch by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, the second 
rule of the Dutch and the second coming of the British. 

With the nineteenth century the British were to be free to start 
upon an all but uninterrupted rule of prosperity. The establish- 
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ment of courts, the rise of missions, the improvement in agriculture, 
and the extension of the frontier characterized the first efforts of 
the pioneering British. Their relations with the natives and dif- 
ficulties with the Boers are treated in the chapters on the Story of 
Natal, the Vootrekkers, the founding of the Boer Republic and the 
retrocession of the Transvaal. The chapters covering the subse- 
quent period consist of a discussion of new influences, the Uit- 
landers, the Jameson Raid, the War of 1899-1902, and the prob- 
lems of peace and reconstruction. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA. By Eta LONN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Grinnell College. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, 1919. Pp. 538. Price $3.00 net. 

Miss Lonn’s book is an exhibition of the true scholarly spirit. 
Her analysis of the situation in Louisiana polities during the period 
of Reconstruction is most ably executed. She has neglected no 
source which would throw light upon this very anachronistie epoch. 
Public documents of all kinds, and especially those which embody 
the debates in the Senate and assembly of Louisiana have been made 
to yield interesting testimonies of the passing shows of the years 
1867-1876. Not content, however, with these testimonies, she has 
called to her aid many other sources including the newspapers of 
the day wherein is displayed popular reaction towards the orgies 
being indulged in the State House. And thus the reader’s mind, by 
means of most carefully chosen quotations from these records, as 
if by a lightning flash, is frequently illumined; so that the whole 
comedy unfolds before the eyes in a most interesting fashion. 

The book is not only filled with a wealth of detailed information 
concerning the period, it not only tells the story of political de- 
bauchery, ignorance and fraud; but notes also the few shreds of 
constructive work done by the legislators under the coercion of 
public opinion. All of these facts are put together in a logical 
manner and show that the author is not only gifted with keen 
analytic powers, but is also endowed with a peculiar faculty for 
organizing and marshalling facts in such a manner as to weave a 
beautiful mosaic of otherwise widely divergent elements. 

Miss Lonn has succeeded in writing a very interesting narrative 
and her book will hold the attention of a widely differing clientele. 
The student of American politics will find an illuminative study of 
this very remarkable period, and therefore much food for thought. 
But this book offers to the lover of fiction a new field. There is the 
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hero, Warmoth, the villain, whose protraiture has been limned by a 
masterly hand. Little by little, sometimes directly and sometimes 
indirectly ; sometimes by the words of his own mouth, oftener by 
the mouths of those whom he attacked, and almost constantly by the 
unfriendly newspapers, she deftly portrays the elements of his 
character. Warmoth had almost unlimited power and he used it 
like Cataline to corrupt the corruptible elements of the State. He 
was essentially a Nero, callous to the last degree and indifferent to 
the progressive anemia which was destroying the State’s finances. 
Like Julius Caesar he attained his gubernatorial power by making 
multiple false promises and kept it by a species of corrupt practices 
which were incredibly vile. There is the tragic setting, the broken, 
maimed, devastated State of Louisiana, just out of the War of Re- 
bellion and struggling hard to regain her ‘‘former glory.’’ There 
are the carpetbaggers, irresponsible, predatory and indigent, of 
whom an army estimated to have been five hundred thousand strong 
invaded the State attracted as vultures by the rich pickings of polit- 
ical conquest. There are scalawags, remnants of the Confederate 
army, also indigent, nevertheless troublesome and among whom 
many brigands, murderers and cut-throats sprang up. There were 
respectable Republicans and Democrats, whites and blacks who 
formed the background for the tragedy of Reconstruction in Louis- 
jana. There were also the Manichean gods of sharply defined good 
and evil, sanity and insanity, righteousness and corruption, civic 
pride and utmost indifference; murder, theft, malfeasance, igno- 
rance and crass stupidity. All these thrown in the pot of political 
regeneration made a situation that was tragically immoral and 
horrific. 

During Warmoth’s administration the legislature was a minstrel 
show. It was worse than a minstrel show; it was profoundly cor- 
rupt. Lobbyists openly paid legislators, black and white, for their 
votes. And what is more, the money was parceled out to each one 
on the very floor of the Senate and House. This corruption was so 
rife that it was sickening; it is even nauseating now to read about 
it. He was finally impeached by the Senate. When it became cer- 
tain to him that the Senate would vote for his impeachment he 
cowardly sought to nullify the vote by resigning and fleeing the 
State. But he regained his power and influence and held office two 
years longer. And during this time his power was so absolute that 
the fear of him is manifest in the Senate and House debates. 
Speakers in making charges of corruption, and even when speaking 
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against bills aimed at increasing the power of the governor, always 
added, so great was their fear of him, ‘‘no reflection is meant upon 
the present incumbent,’’ or words to that effect. This although they 
knew well that it was his very abuse of power which called forth 
many of the bills under consideration. 

It was scarcely possible, however, that such abuses, such corrup- 
tion and infamy, such vile and degraded practices as those which 
characterized Warmoth’s administration as Governor of Louisiana 
could long continue. So in 1871 came the crash. An open rupture 
in the ranks of the Republican party developed. The gatling gun 
convention, so-called, because federal troops with two gatling guns, 
guarded the convention building, was held. Warmoth, scenting a 
conspiracy, bolted and held an independent convention in Turner 
Hall. With him as the leading spirit of the gathering was Pinch- 
back, then majority leader in the Senate. 

The career of Pinchback sheds additional light upon this period. 
He held a high place in the political life of that day, rising from ma- 
jority leader, by successive stages, to the lieutenant-governorship, 
and to the presidency of the Senate. He also became immensely 
wealthy on account of his association with Warmoth, who is said 
to have acquired a fortune of more than a million dollars during 
three years of his administration. While Pinchback was Park Com- 
missioner he was accused by Antoine of cheating him out of $40,000 
at one clip. For a time Pinchback was one of Warmoth’s staunch- 
est supporters, and when the party in Louisiana was split by the 
two factions, the Custom House ring and the Warmoth faction, 
Pinchback was elected permanent chairman of the Warmoth con- 
vention and made the keynote speech for the campaign. Subse- 
quently, Warmoth’s utter degeneracy alienated him and so they 
parted company. Warmoth’s star descended, and he went down to 
ignominious defeat. Upon his name and memory were heaped 
derogations, curses and anathemas. And unfortunately these will 
always be associated with his memory. On the other hand, Pinch- 
back’s star rose to the ascendant and he was elected to the United 
States Senate. 

Pinchback was a man of good breeding, education and culture; 
and if he yielded to the corrupt influences of his time, it was be- 
cause he was unable to withstand the flood; it was because the cor- 
rupt hand of everyone in politics at that time, Ishmael-like, was 
turned against the forces of righteousness in political affairs. For, 
at that time, as the author clearly ‘shows, crime, corruption and 
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fraud were so rife, so common, that they were taken for granted. 
And the moral sense was so low, so negligible, that men did not 
think of their crimes as crimes. They committed them simply be- 
cause ‘‘everybody was doing so,’’ and unrighteousness filled the 
State as ‘‘the waters the great deeps.’’ 

Finally, by a species of corrupt and criminal practices which 
made those of the Warmoth régime pale into the utmost insig- 
nificance, the tide was turned. Another party came into power and 
the lily-white government was established. Out of such conditions 
as Miss Lonn has depicted the government of all the Southern 
States sprang. This book helps us to understand, in some slight de- 
gree, the curious political bias of these States. It is in part a 
heritage of unreasoning fear—not so much of Negro domination as 
of again being overwhelmed by a flood of corruption let loose by 
their own kind. How this fear has expressed itself in more recent 
times we all know too well. 

Miss Lonn closes her book with this fitting paragraph: ‘‘And 
therewith the curtain fell upon the last act in this long and weary 
drama. One can hardly help feeling that surely if Louisiana had 
sinned, she had paid the penalty of her sins in full measure of 
atonement.’’ 

R. T. BROWNE 


NOTES 


Recently there passed from this life Sir T. F. Victor Buxton, 
Bart., a man attracted to Africa, no doubt, by the record of his dis- 
tinguished great grandfather T. F. Buxton, Bart., who belonged to 
that group of English reformers instrumental in giving the death 
blow to the African slave trade. Early interested in the natives of 
Africa, the grandson soon became associated with the Church mis- 
sionary movement. He was largely concerned in the establishment 
of two corporations, the Uganda Company and the East African 
Industries, both intended to benefit the natives. 

Closely connected with Africa, he often visited various parts 
with a view to studying the many problems arising in the commer- 
cial, social and political world. On these occasions many Africans 
were entertained by him and he maintained friendly relations with 
them so as to bring together the representatives of various interests 
to work for the good of all. His interest in the African natives is 
further shown by his service as president of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society and as a firm supporter of the Native 
Races and Liquor Traffic Committee. 


Owing to the printers’ strike the publication of Dr. C. G. Wood- 
son’s illustrated textbook, The Negro in our History, has been de- 
layed. It is highly probable that the volume will appear before 
spring. 
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